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with a real atmosphere of tradition 
where discriminating people return each 
summer to the Crawford House at Crawford 
Notch. 
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MAKE GOLF A PLEASURE 


And Not A Plague 


“Pay attention to your swing and you can forget everything else,’ 
says Ernest Jones, who has become the outstanding golf teacher in 
America. His teaching is a striking departure from other generally 
accepted methods andihas come to be widely known by both ama- 
teurs and professionals alike as the Ernest Jones Method. 


SWINGING 
INTO GOLF 


By ERNEST JONES 


> 


ERNEST JOKES AND IIIS aROWN 


He shows that to play golf consistently well, the pupil must learn 


first of all, that the golf stroke is a single unified action from 
start to finish. The player is taught to swing the clubhead, and to 
forget such numberless details as the action of legs, hips, shoulders 
and head. ‘These detailed movement are automatically responsive 
to the action of swinging the clubhead properly; swinging should 
be the player’s only conscious concern. 

In this book, essential to better golf, he tells you how simple it is 
to master your swing and take countless strokes from your score. 
Illustrated. Third large printing. 

At all booksellers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
200 Eat 37th St., New York 16 


LONGFORD CASTLE IN WILTSHIRE 


Longford Castle, which was built in 1591 by Sir Thomas Georges, is a splendid example of the kind of homes which wealthy 
Elizabethan noblemen erected. The original part of the castle at the left was designed in the form of a triangle with round towers 
at the angles. The rest of the castle was added later. 


‘wars, murders and intrigues with which for 
turies they were associated are merely ex- 
ig and colorful passages in history books 
| romantic fiction. But to the people of the 
dle Ages who lived within the shadows of 


ols of cuety and oppression. A chroni- 
in the twelfth 


¥ Gall \ 


le fortresses they were often domineering | 


century wrote that castles 


Photographs from Central Feature News 


were "filled with devils and evil men." In the 
"Acta Sanctorum" typical medieval castles are 
thus described: "The rich and the noble of 
that region being much given to feuds and 
bloodshed fortify themselves and by these 
strongholds subdue their equals and oppress 
their inferiors." 

The castles of England were introduced dur- 
ing the period of the Norman conquest, but 
as strongholds in which powerful barons: could 
find security castles were unable long to sur- 
vive the invention of gun powder. The con- 
centric plan of successive lines of defense that 
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BUILT BY HENRY VIII 


Deal Castle, situated near the low 
shore line of Dover Strait where 
Julius Caesar is believed to have 
made his first landing in England, 
was built by Henry VIII in 1539 
to serve as a coastal defense. The 
air view which reveals its pattern 
of interwoven circles indicates how 
well it was designed to repel 
assault from any direction. 


THE AIRPLANE LOOKS AT 
ENGLAND’S CASTLES 


is seen in Henry VIII's Deal Castle was effec- 
tive for a time as a protection against heavy 
artillery. However, by 1464 the Earl of War- 
wick was able to reduce the strong fortress of 
Bamborough in a week. By the sixteenth cen- 
tury castles ceased to be the impregnable 
fortresses of small, ill governing feudal lords 
and were transformed into the impressive 
mansions of a mere enlightened and less 
despotic aristocracy. Today England's castles 
are one of her most precious architectural 
heritages. Scarcely less precious are the in- 
valuable works of art which many possess. 


THE HOME OF ENGLAND’S KINGS LEEDS CASTLE IN KENT 
fe Soha. 4 f England’s ki Beautifully situated on a fifteen acre island in the middle of a lake in Kent, Leeds Castle dates 
OF CREE SAGE tS ei ngland's, Kings, largely from the thirteenth century. ¢ | 
Windsor dates mainly from the reign of Henry 
III in the thirteenth century with many later 
restorations finished during the reign of Queen ARUNDEL CASTLE 
Victoria. The famous Round Tower, which is °- 
actually an irregular ellipse, is seen in the fore- 
ground, 


Founded in the tenth century, Arundel 
Castle was built to protect a vulnerable posi- 
tion on the chalky South Downs. Its his- 
tory has been a bloody one. Here in 1397 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Duke 
of Gloucester conspired to murder Richard 


II. Arundel was beseiged in 1102 by Henry 
I and greatly damaged in 1643 by the 
Parliamentarians. 


A FORTRESS PALACE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


Bodiam Palace is a well preserved example of a medieval fortress. It is surrounded 

by a moat and possesses fine gateways, machiolated parapets and a portcullis. The 

ground plan is a square with circular towers at the corners and square ones 

between them. Near Bodiam William the Conquerer fought the Battle of Hastings 
in 1066. 
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: : DOVER CASTLE ; 
Castle occupies a superb position commanding the English Channel and offering a view of the French coast from Boulogne to Gravelines on 
a clear day. It was begun in 1170 by Henry II who built the keep with walls from seventeen to twenty-two feet thick. 


e-creating the 


Capital of 


enezueta 


by Francis Violich 


Now that the United States faces the most serious 
problems of housing and city planning in its hi 
the following article on how the capital of V ene 
is dealing with similar difficulties should be of spe- 
Despite limited resources and _ tech- 
nical deficiencies Venezuela has created the finest 
example of urban redevelopment to be found in the 
Americas, A distinguished architect and city plan- 
ner Francis Violich has traveled extensively in South 
America gathering material for his book “Cities of 
South America.” o the November 1946 issue of 
“Travel” he contributed “What South American 
Cities Can Teach Us.” 
Editorial Note 


THE FOUNTAINS OF EL SILENCIO 


A spacious plaza in which fountains play and auto- 
mobile traffic passes freely has been built in what 
was once the most congested parts of Caracas. 

Garcia Toledo 


SCHOOL CHILDREN AT PLAY 


The school children of El Silencio have 
use of a playground that was once cove 
witk slums. Today this section of Cara 
serves as an example of what can be done 
urban redevelopment elsewhere in Venezu 


THE CURIOUS NAME of El Sile 
evokes for the visitor from the North ¢ 
ture of the quiet Latin American enviro 
for centuries indifferent to changing 
One involuntarily pictures the title roof 
gardens, pools and balconies which—ofte 
roneously—characterize for us the | 
American city. At the sound of the nati 
Silencio, we imagine the quiet, peace 
tranquility of colonial Caracas. How 
once we have come to know this capit 
Venezuela, we find that El Silencio has 
to do with silence, quiet or inactivity. — 
Quite the reverse: in Caracas, El Sil 
signifies the lusty beginning of a 
modern city built upon the dormant ror 
the old. The only silence inflicted is 
which put an end to the squalor and m 
of block after block of sordid slums 
the Caraquenos transformed the area 
new community of apartments and sho 
manner that has little or no precede 
where in the cities of the Americas, 
as we drive through this modern housi 
velopment we see broad avenues bu 
with traffic and a great plaza where at 
fountains play in white floodlights. We 
shops and restaurants thronged with p 
and we see huge blocks of apartments 
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ious balconies where people are enjoying 
vening air. How this project contrasts 
the old Caracas and what it means to 


lew 'Caracas makes a stimulating story at 


1e when housing and city building stand 
in the public conscience. 
yoking backward, we learn that this new 
cas is really very old and once knew the 
tranquility we imagined to find. That 
in its colonial days when the sons of 
n founded the city in 1567 and laid out 
reets according to the Laws of the In- 
If you visited Caracas in those days 
st four hundred years ago you would 
_ from La Guaira at the sea, pass over 
1ountain trail, and below in the valley the 
would greet you—tile-roofed, compact, 
one-story houses of adobe, each neatly 
yped with its patio and grilled windows. 
idiron street system like that of hun- 
; of other Spanish colonial cities sliced 
idobe city into blocks and provided a 
itive form of circulation for the car- 
s, horses and burros of the two thousand. 
tants. 
like her sister cities in Latin America, 
streets of Caracas never developed 


names. Instead, each intersection took on its 
own particular name derived from persons 


_who lived there or from events which took 


place nearby. El Silencio is the name of one 
of these corners, the origin of which is lost in 
history. This was an important intersection. 
Located at,the foot of El Calvario, the ver- 
dant hill rising high above the city, it marked 
what later grew to be the meeting place of 
the two principal entrances to the city—one 
from La Guaira and the Caribbean Sea, the 
other from Maracay and the Andes to the 
West. 

Even one hundred years after the city was 
founded, few changes were to be seen. Cara- 
cas had grown some; new adobe buildings and 
some larger churches began to appear. But 
the city was not much more than a large vil- 
lage surrounded by sugarcane fields. Nor 
was the picture of Caracas very different two 
hundred years after its founding. The style 
of buildings had not changed, nor had the 
types of construction. Caracas remained the 
quiet, tranquil, one-storied Spanish colonial 
town. 

By 1810 the population had grown to about 
47,000, but by the middle of that century in- 


UNDER THE ARCADES 


The architects of El Silencio have made use of covered arcades which are reminiscent of 
colonial times. They serve as a protection from sun and rain and add considerably to the 
charm of plazas and courtyards. 


Garcia Toledo 


Francis Violic 
IN THE SLUM SECTION 
In spite of the enormous effoz%s of Caracas to 
eliminate its slums twenty thousarid of the inhabi- 
tants still live in slum dwellings of this type called 
casas de vecindad. 


Francis Violich 


CANYON DWELLERS 


The canyons in and around Caracas are crowded 
with jerry built houses and shacks of various kinds 
which the government is planning to eliminate in 
; its future housing plans, 


dependence had come and trade was establish- 
ing itself. Toward the later part of that 
century business houses began to spring up 
and a few new buildings of brick and stucco 
arose in the pattern of Victorian buildings of 
Paris or London. People began to come in 
)greater numbers and the quiet of the old city 
gave way to street cars which are still in 
operation today. By 1873 some eighty thou- 
sand persons made Caracas their home. — 
. The area around the important old inter- 
section called El Silencio became a center for 
the greatest congestion of population in the 
city. The older homes in the area were 
gradually subdivided to house many families. 
Some of the properties were re-sold in long 
long narrow strips of land on which new 
types of tenements, or casas de vecindad, 
were built, crowding more and more occu- 
pants into the tiny quarters. Here developed 
the red light district—an outgrowth of the 
poverty and squalor of the area. This whole 
district comprising eight or ten square blocks 
became known as El Silencio. By the early 
part of the nineteenth century El Selencio 
grew more and more crowded, decrepit and 
sub-standard, though in other parts of the city 
with its two hundred thousand people modern 
residences were being built for the more well- 2 
to-do classes. 

Today, El Silencio has thrown off this de- 
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graded past and stands as one of the finest 
examples of the urban redevelopment to be 
found anywhere in the Americas: 760 
modern, sunny apartments now house some 
4,000 persons. Broad streets serving traffic 
needs replace the narrow old ways laid down 
by the Spaniards. Large blocks of apart- 
ments take the place of the colonial adobe 
dwellings and the more recent casas de 
vecindad. Spacious interior courts planted 
with grass and shrubs and equipped with 
playgrounds for children carry on the tra- 
ditional patio idea of the old dwellings in a 
modern fashion. What was once the inter- 
section known as El Silencio is now the spa- 
cious Plaza Urdaneta where fountains play 
and modern automobile traffic passes freely. 

El Silencio is important to Caracas and 
to visitor from the North because it is more 
than a housing project: El Silencio not only 
rebuilds housing, provides open space, and 
new shops, but also re-shapes a substantial 
portion of the city. In this sense one may 
safely say that in both North and South 
America there is no urban redevelopment 


project comparable to El Silencio—certainly 


not in a city of similar size. It demonstrates 
what civic vision and technical resources 
can do. 

To the visiting North American the de- 
velopment of this unusual project marks an 
impressive achievement when he considers 
the many social traditions and economic limi- 
tations which would normally impede such 
broad-scale rebuilding. What the Venezue- 
lans have done in spite of these limitations 


‘speaks well for their adaptability to modern 
living and demonstrates their ability as city 


builders. In its formative stages critics of 
the project warned that the people of Caracas 
were not accustomed to living in apartment 
houses and that the top floor apartments 
would never be rented—ninety-five per cent 
of the slum dwellings had been one-story. The 
8,000 applicants for the 760 new apartments 
immediately disproved this criticism. Others 
said there was no money for such an extrava- 
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gance, but through the vision and determina- 
tion of government officials, the heads of the 
Banco Obrero and the local architects and 
engineers, necessary funds were found and 
in 1942 the area was demolished. 

The designers of the new buildings put 
forth many advanced ideas, One of these 
is the use of interior courts giving all apart- 
ments direct light, maximum ventilation, 
pleasant traffic. Another successful feature 
is the use of pedestrian walks crossing the 
courts and allowing the public to circulate 


freely from one part of the project to another. 


Likewise, the covered arcade adjoining the 
sidewalk areas serves the double purpose of 
protecting pedestrians from the rain and sun 
and providing an architectural character remi- 
niscent of colonial times. Features such as 
these make El Silencio an enviable achieve- 
ment. 

The large, steel-frame windows lighten the 
effect of elaborate moldings and ornate deco- 
ration while one of the main entrances takes 
its motive from the door of a famous colonial 
house in Coro. Color is used effectively 


throughout the project—the light blue-green 
on the delicate iron rails of the balconies and 
the same color on the Venetian blinds con- 
trasts well with the adobe color used on the 
stucco walls. Doors to apartments on various 
floors are painted a different color for pur- 
poses of identification. 

In spite of these highly admirable features, 
El Silencio is too indicative of the capacity of 
the Venezuelans for civic development, too 
suggestive of what the new Caracas can be, to 
receive only praise for its successful fea- 
tures. One important question that has been 
raised is that of the income group for whom 
the project was built. A tremendous shortage 
of low-cost housing exists in Caracas. Ac- 
cording to the Banco Obrero, the semi-public 
bank responsible for the construction of El 
Silencio, roughly ten thousand dwellings are 
needed to replace those houses in the very 
worst condition. An estimated 17.1 per cent 
of all dwellings can be called ranchos, or 
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shacks. El Silencio, however, provides apai 
ments at rents which slum dwellers cann 
afford to pay. There is an increasingly se1 
ous shortage of medium and low-priced hou 
ing for the use of the sixty-seven percent | 
the people who make up the working class al 
low-income white collar employees. 

Some 350,000 inhabitants fill the relative 
small valley in which the city it built. TI 
hills around the city are covered with sm: 
houses of adobe or second-hand wood bu 
by the people themselves; these ranchos las 
proper sanitation and water supply. T 
question remains: should these families — 
urgently in need not have been housed firs 
The Venezuelan authorities realize this isst 
and know that because of the high cost of tl 
slum site of El Silencio, the rentals had 
be scaled to the upper-income levels of whi 
collar workers. Rents in the project va 
from the equivalent of about thirty-five — 
sixty-five dollars for a two-, three-, or fou 
bedroom apartment. 

The total cost of the redevelopment proje 
was considerable—about $20,000,000 ; yet ti 
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NEW PLANS FOR EDUCATION 


The architect’s plans for the new University of Caracas above are designed 
to provide facilities for five thousand students and they include arts and 
engineering schools, a medical center, a sports stadium and housing facili- 
ties. At the left is the Gran Columbia School in El Silencio, which is 
typical of the educational structures being erected in Venezuela. © 


amount is expected to be amortized in fifte 
years, chiefly through the rental of comme 
cial space on the ground floor. This hi. 
cost has been questioned but it is to be 1 
membered that in addition to the dwelli: 
units themselves the city has rid itself of 
blighted district and replaced it with bro 
streets, playgrounds, new shopping area a 
so on. One may also argue that more apa: 
ments might have been included if some 
the architectural features had been simplifi 
and the fountains dispensed with. Such el 
ments as these are rarely justifiable in pub 
housing i in the United States where empha: 
is placed on dollar for dollar return. Let 
remember that El Silencio was done by t 
civic-minded Latin Americans, not by the I« 
imaginative North Americans who tend 
believe that such expenditure of public mon 
in the realm of esthetics is extravagant or 1 
motely a little sinful. . 
Compared with similar projects in t 
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NIGHT IN EL SILENCIO 


Large blocks of modern apartments face the Plaza Urdaneta in El Silencio. Elsewhere in the 
new housing project there are spacious interior courts planted with grass and shrubs and 
provided with playgrounds for children. 


-d States—and there are relatively few 
ite of the extent of slums and the wealth 
technical capacity of North American 
—E] Silencio has, all in all, many points 
; favor. It was carried out in spite of a 
ral social prejudice against apartment 
e living and in spite of a public apathy 
rd the need for slum clearance. The 
zuelans worked against technical and 
ymic odds—a shortage of labor and build- 
naterials, lack of industrialization of the 
ing industry and lack of experience in 
-scale building operations. The general 
rty throughout the country called for a 
sndous number of other public works— 
als, hospitals, highways and _ other 
cts. Furthermore, EF] Silencio was built 
ig the war when-imported materials were 
ult to procure and ports were blockaded 
erman submarines. The combination of 
factors should have discouraged the 
quefios but the slum remained and had 
torn out, and they decided to do it well 
yt at all. 
ywever, El Silencio marks only the be- 
ng of the new Caracas. In rebuilding 
rea, the designers took into first con- 
ation the relations of the apartments to 
eneral plan for the city. Two chief ele- 
s of the city plan have been included in 
roject: one is the Plaza Urdaneta, at the 
»f which stands the largest of the apart- 
buildings. The other is the Avenida 
m Bolivar which will eventually cut an 
y one hundred feet wide through the 
r of the old city. The first block of this 
ie has been incorporated into the apart- 
house group as its main axis. The 


second block is now being demolished and 
more land is being expropriated. Other streets 
entering El Silencio now carry double the 
width used in the colonial portions of the city. 

These standards will spread into other parts 
of the city as it is rebuilt. Private develop- 
ment in Caracas is going on at an enormous 
rate. A walk about the center of the city 
near El Silencio may give us an idea of what 
is being done by way of rebuilding. This part 
of the city looks very much like a bombed- 
out Cologne or Coventry—now being recon- 
structed under great pressure. ‘Construction 
is going on everywhere. In one block near the 
Plaza Bolivar where the Spaniards founded 
Caracas, a U. S. construction firm digs into 
the ancient earth to plant the roots of a con- 
crete and steel hotel building that will grow 
twelve stories into the blue Andean sky. Down 
the street ‘Edificio Ambos Mundos” (Both 
Worlds Building) presents itself—all rough 
concrete and brick on one side, the other 
stuccoed over and on it a dozen workmen on 
scaffolding hammer away to give the surface 
a stone effect. The men wear rags and live 
in the one-room shanties back in the quebra- 
das, or canyons, along with their families of 
six or eight. They will not live in the build- 
ings under construction nor can they afford 
to live in El Silencio. 

A few blocks further on a workman stands 
high on the remains of a two hundred-year- 
old building picking at the soft adobe brick 
of what was once a serene dwelling of an old 
Caraquefia family. The red dust sifts down 
into the eyes of fifteen people who stare en- 
tranced at the greedy movements of a steam 
shovel eating out the earth of the excavated 


portion. Next door a fine old colonial build- 
ing—once a home, now a bank with its patio 
and all—awaits a fate that is certain to come 
in due time. The street we walk on is only 
wide enough for two cars to pass but a short 
way further along the buildings. have been set 
back doubling the width of the street. The 
sidewalk following the old and the new build- 
ing lines is a challenge to follow. Look all 
about and not a block can be seen, it seems, 
without two or three major buildings under 
construction. 

At the Plaza Bolivar a little of the quiet of 
old Caracas remains, though people shortcut 
a little more hurriedly than they used to on 
their way to work through the diagonal walks 
of the green and shady old square that once 
marked the social center of the city. A bronze 
Simon Bolivar, cast in Bayern, Germany, 
rears heroically on his handsome horse while 
some ornate flower displays left by patriotic 
admirers dry in the sun. Under the trees thi 
gardeners clip with loving care the varied 
colored plants that make a tapestry of green 
on the ground. 

To see all of the new Caracas that is in 


MODERN BALCONIES IN OLD 
SOUTH AMERICA 


The designers of the new buildings of El 

Silencio have adopted the most advanced 

architectural ideas. Though the people of 

Caracas were unaccustomed to apartment 

house living the demand for space in the 

modern structures far exceeded what was 
available. 


formation we would have to extend our walk 

to a drive about the city. We would see two 

or three new schools under construction— 

some of the most modern to be found in the 

Hemisphere. We would see the great new 

university now being built on the site of the 
(Continued on page 34) 
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BIRD BANDING OFF THE COAST oF WALE 


by John Buxton and R. M. Lockley : 


Photographs from European 


BOUND FOR THE ISLAND SANCTUARY 


This group of bird students is bound for a visit to Grassholm Island off the coast of west Wales. The island’s cliffs are white 
with the droppings of six thousand pairs of nesting gannets. On these cliffs the students will spend a strenuous day catch- 
ing and ringing the gannets. 


THE WEST WALES Field Study Center,  orary advisors. Their knowledge was very discovered about fifty years ago, is found n 


believed to be the first of its kind in England, _ extensive. where but on Skomer, and its nearest re 
exists “to provide facilities for the intelligent We at the Center therefore agreed to try tionships are still a matter of controversy 
study and preservation of the fauna and flora to provide means for our visitors to study But apart from rarities, the fauna and flo 
of the islands and the sea.” The islands are not only the birds, but all the other animals of small islands are particularly worth stud 
those of Skomer, Skokholm, Grassholm, and —the great grey Atlantic seals that breed in ing. Each island is a little world of its ow 
three smaller islets known as Middleholm, the caves about this coast, the shrew, and and it was suggested that in order propel 
Cardigan, and St.’ Margaret’s Islands, which the woodmouse of Skomer, and especially to study the animals and flowers, it is nec 
lie off the west Wales coast. the Skomer vole. (This reddish-brown vole, sary also to study the soil, the rocks, and 


It all began in a modest way with the erec- 
tion at Skokholm, in 1933, of a “Heligoland” 


—a funnel-type bird-marketing trap, by RINGING A PUFFIN ANGRY GANNET a 
means of which birds are caught on migra- On the islands of the West Wales Field Study Before it could be ringed this gannet started _ 
tion, marked with numbered leg-rings, and Center there are about a hundred ousond hd ® anger and fey off nsoticld erie 

: i ; nesting puffins. The plumage is glossy black reed in great numbers on the islands o Cr 
then set free. Over six thousand birds were a uetine white Pee He far Se beicke coast of west Wales. During the non-breeding 


ringed in 1939. Valuable information on mi- 
gration was obtained when numbers of these 
ringed birds were recovered in Europe, 
Africa, at sea, and also in subsequent years 
back on the island. 

During the war this work came to an end, 
but those who had been chiefly concerned 
with it before continued, some of them while 
on service overseas, or in prisoner-of-war 
camps, to plan for restarting after the war. 
ae Although birds are the most conspicuous and 

spectacular of the island’s fauna, visiting 
_ botanists, marine biologists, entomologists, 
: - and others had expressed the hope that as 
complete a survey as possible should be made 
in the future, and offered themselves as hon- 


teddish orange. season they range over the Atlantic. 
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weather which form the background to island 
life. And finally, that we must go down to the 
beaches and the sea and study the marine biol- 
ogy. We agreed on this comprehensive survey. 

But before this work could begin, funds 
had to be raised and a chain of volunteers 
provided to man the islands’ Center in its 
first experimental year. It was hoped that 
money might be obtained from public sources 
—as had been the case before the war in the 
U.S.A., Germany, Hungary, and other coun- 
tries—but early in this year it became obvi- 
ous that no such help was going to be avail- 
able for us in our initial stages. Fortunately, 
other sources responded to our appeal, and 
the capital necessary to equip two small 
hostels, one on Skomer and the other on 
Skokholm, raised. The Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds and the Univer- 
sities Federation for Animal Welfare were 
first to make grants. Members also respond- 


ed fully to the scheme, and membership has 
gone up from 250 to 750 since the Center 
started. Then the Pilgrim Trust gave five 
hundred pounds to enable a sailing yacht to 
be bought. 

The houses on the islands, unoccupied 
since 1939 and much damaged by storms, 
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AT WORK ON THE CLIFFS 


While other birds circle around the warden 

of Grassholm Island catches a gannet by the 

leg with a long hooked wire. Catching and 
banding gannets is hard work. 


This new trap on Skokholm Island is not finished 
yet, but it has caught a bird toward which the 
trap builders are rushing. 


The kittiwakes are the latest gulls to nest. This 
group has just arrived at Skomer Island after the 
long trip across the Atlantic. 


a, 


GULL HUNTER 


For wary adult gulls cages of this type are 

employed. When the ringed birds are recov- 

ered in Europe or Africa valuable informa- 
tion on migration is obtained. 


were made habitable again. This work was 
done by volunteers, and the -enlisted staff— 
which consisted at first of the skipper of the 
yacht and our “Shore Base’ operator or 
supply officer. 

Those who have never lived on islands will 
not understand the labor involved. It is 


It takes two to ring a ‘gannet easily. While one man holds the struggling bird the other clips the marked ring on the bird’s leg. 
Gannets ringed on Grassholm Island have been reported the fol:owing winter from West Africa and the Canary Islands. 


hard for them to realize that every loaf of 
bread, every sack of coal, instead of being 
delivered at the door, must be handled not 
less than eight times before it reaches the 
island house. Before anything could be done 
at Skomer, a tractor had to be landed on its 
steep beach, an operation involving the use of 
sheer-legs and lifting tackle to hoist it into a 
boat specially altered to carry it in one piece. 

There was no glass in the windows at 
Skomer, and water had to be carried a hun- 
dred yards. While waiting for equipment, 
the first party of volunteers had to live with 
but one lamp. They had only teaspoons and 
pocket-knives as cutlery, so that the cook had 
to feed them on stews which could (in time) 
be eaten wtih teaspoons. And the floor was 
their bed. The little house on Skokholm was 
in better shape. It takes eight visitors, who 
have to do all the.chores, including cooking. 


At Skomer twelve are accommodated, and a 


volunteer housekeeper does the cooking. 
The Society's yacht Shearwater is the link 
between the islands and the mainland at the 
little fishermen’s beach of Martinshaven. At 
Martinshaven the supply officer, a former 
W.R.N.S., lives in a small bungalow in sight 
of the yacht’s moorings. She meets trains, 
arranges supplies, and puts up for the night 


RINGING A GANNET 


any visitor who is prevented by bad weatt 
from_crossing to the islands. 


RELEASING A TRAPPED BIRD 


As the warden slowly opens his hand a 
trapped whitethroat which has just been 
ringed pauses a moment in surprise and be- 

wilderment before taking flight, ! 


The Society undertook this experiment I 


cause it believed in the value of practical o; 
dor study. For it is high time that provisi 
was made for people to study the wild life 


(Continued on page 33) 


: THE DEPOT AT CHURCHILL 


The northerly terminus of the railroads of this continent is located on Hudson Bay near the sixtieth parallel. Churchill is closer to Europe by a thousand 
miles than New York. 


CHURCHILL-CROSSROADS OF 
oe ARCTIC TRAFFIC 


by Lyn Harrington 
Photographs by Richard Harrington 


[HE ESKIMOS Churchill is “way down ways. From your home-town you may roll ternational border into Canada, over miles 
| in the land of cotton.” But tothe rest along on the shining ribbons of rail clear to _— of prairie golden with wheat fields, to Winni- 
3, it’s way up north, and the feathery the great Barren Lands of the sub-Arctic. peg, city of broad avenues. 

» blooms growing in silvery drifts are— | Your highway of steel streaks across the in- Then a wavering course leads north across 
¢ cotton. 
urchill, Manitoba, is the most northerly 
nus of our continental network of rail- 


FORT PRINCE OF WALES 


Fort Prince of Wales was built by the Hudson’s Bay Company and was taken by the French 
Admiral La Perouse in 1782. The French tried unsuccessfully to blow up the forty-five foot S 
ramparts on which some of the old cannons still stand. 


e Indian graves in Manitoba.are often sur- 

nded by a wooden enclosure and sur- 

unted by “windigo flags” to keep away the 
evil spirits, 
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agricultural country, skirting the Riding 
Mountain National Park, through Ukranian 
villages whose onion-shaped towers might 
be set down beside the Danube. Blue, white 
or yellow plastered farmhouses contrast 
-with the white tents of Indian summer en- 
campments as you rumble northward to The 
Pas. 

The Pas (pronounced paw) has always 
been a fur-trading center, from the days of 
La Verendrye to the present. You'll feel 
you're a long way north, but on your return 
from Churchill it will seem like the banana 
belt by comparison. And large! The fron- 
tier town looks like a metropolis after you've 
seen the great Barrens. 

The Pas is the southern terminus of the 
Hudson Bay Railway, a route of only 510 
miles to the salt water of Hudson Bay, our 


The dog sled of the far north must be built by 

expert craftsmen and designed to withstand the 

strain of long Arctic journeys. During the 

short summer months it generally rests on a 
platform. 


The Chipewan In- 
dians who live near 
Churchill are consid- 
ered unfriendly by 
strangers, but to 
those who know 
them they are a 
genial and hospitable 
people. 


The harbor at 
Churchill abounds in, 
belugas which feed 
on small fish. They 
measure up to twen- 
ty. feet and may 
weigh around a ton. 
Their blubber makes 
excellent food for 


the huskies. 


inland sea. All year round the “Mu 
Limited” pulls out for Churchill, in sur 
twice a week. It takes three days to ac 
plish the jaunt north, and an extra day or 
way back. Freight cars with tons of mi 
machinery hook up with the colonial coa 
for passengers. In a tiny galley, the n 
agent-cook whips up some really: delect 
menus. 

The “Muskeg Limited’ dawdles al 
doling out freight, mail, magazines, f 
fruit and ice cream at every stop. It’s e 
the most popular train in the north. 
night, the train rests in the station, v 
passengers race for the limited accomm 
tion of the tiny hotels, or compose tl 
selves to rest on the hard seats. But it’s 
way to travel north, if you're really i 
ested in the country and in meeting the | 
variety of passengers. They'll be In 
families, miners or trappers, black-fro 
priests, scientists, or Mounted Police h 
ing north for a long stay. 

But if-you’re in a hurry, there’s an e 
train in summer that rockets up to the ne 
ern seaport in one day’s time. Then « 
year for a week in August, the line belc 
to that wonder of wonders, the Special, 
train de luxe, which is dining-car, hotel 
playroom combined! No wonder the ex 
sion train is usually oversubscribed. S 
are arranged so that the tourists can see 
points of interest but without repetit 
For the whole round trip of 2300 miles f 
Winnipeg, the train becomes your hotel 
wheels. No scurrying around for hotel 
commodation, no worrying about a plac 
eat. That means something anywhere, 
any time, but more than ever in the n 
country. 

The Special carries the excursionists ¢ 
little extra jaunt, up the spur-lines that s« 
the model mining towns of Flin Flon 
Sherridon. The fabulous mining town 
Flin Flon derived its name from an odd cl 
acter in a paper-backed novel, the only ré 
ing material the prospectors possessed. Jo: 
Flinabatty Flonatin had no stranger fict 


HUNTING WHITE WHALES 


The harpoonists who pursue the so-calle 

“white whales” in Churchill harbor stand i 

the bow of a frail motor canoe. Before it i 

harpooned the “whale” is driven into shallov 
water where it cannot dive. 


reer than the mine that has made his name 
mortal. 

Those who care to may play golf on the 
ne-course that was the bottom of a lake. 
nglers may go off in search of good fishing 
the nearby lakes, where fighting trout will 
ve them a real battle. Movies, swimming 
id finally a dance at the community hall 
und out the visit to the northern mines. 
Then—north of ’53, north to Churchill and 
lventure. 

Through the serried ranks of pointed 
ruce and tamaracks, past lakes and marsh- 
where wild fowl abound, past Cree settle- 
ents rumbles the train. At the Indian vil- 
ges, the whole community streams down to 
e train—dignified men, who may come on 
yard to buy a confession magazine; straight- 
iired matrons in colorful costumes; perma- 
snted girls with flashing eyes and wide 
niles, giggling and pushing. Even the dogs 
me down to sniff at the wheels. It’s a 
fe bet that the natives find the tourists 
ery bit as entertaining as the tourists find 
e Indians. 

The train lurches on through forests draped 
ith Old Man’s Beard, over streams whose 
ilverts challenge eager beavers to mend 
hat they think is a defective dam, past 
nely section men’s houses set. in the dense 
rests, 

The train curves sharply, almost in a semi- 
rcle at Manitou Crossing, where the Crees 
med the boiling waters of the Nelson River 
he devil’s rapids.’ There an immense 
ainage system, from as far south as the 
issouri and from the foothills of the Rock- 
Ss, pours its accumulated water through a 
irrow canyon. From the height of a hun- 
‘ed feet, the rapids appear deceptively 
nooth, but generations of canoes have dis- 
yvered the really bad medicine of its whirl- 
ols. 

At Kettle Rapids, the train again crosses 
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A UKRANIAN CATHEDRAL IN MANITOBA : 
The town of Dauphin in the province of Manitoba has many immigrants from Central Euro- 


pean countries. 


This church which might be set down beside the Danube was erected by 


Ukrainians. The church bell hangs in a separate tower at the left. 


the turbulent and mighty Nelson. Here the 
northward course of the railroad paused for 
ten years, before taking the leap across the 
river, where an anchored cantilever bridge 
spans the river, only thirty feet above the sur- 
face of the water. The great curling waves 
may be seen at close hand, as the torrent rips 
over the rocks, dropping to the Hudson Bay 
lowlands and the sea. 

The course swings due north, miles of 
right-of-way stretching ahead straight as a 
die. The trees dwindle in size, become small 
shrubs often centuries old. Branches grow 
only on the south side of the trunk, due to 
the chill blasts that sweep down from the 
Arctic. The north sides seem to have been 


THE MUSKEG LIMITED 


The Hudson Bay Railway, or the Muskeg Limited as it is called, takes three days to make the 
510 mile trip from La Pas to Churchill. Here it is seen crossing the long steel bridge at 


Kettle Rapid on the Nelson River, 


sheared off very closely with a sharp knife. 

“Takes two of them lop-sided spruces to 
make a Christmas tree,” you are likely to be 
told, with reverse pride. 

In the “land of little sticks,” the track sags 
and rises as the train passes over it. Yet 
the eternal frost lies just a few inches be- 
neath the muskeg surface. The tripods 
which now replace ordinary telephone poles 
are moss-grown, and woodpeckers chisel out 
their nests in them. The stunted growth 
gives way to the great Barren Lands, stretch- 
ing away to the horizon, a monotonous plain 
of Arctic tundra. 

Yet there is color in it, subtle tones of 
ochre, gray, green and white. Arctic cotton, 
purple fireweed and wild sweetpea, salmon- 
pink of Indian paintbrush, creamy reindeer 
moss and butter-colored bakeberry, put to the 
blush the word “barren.” This is the land 
of the white fox, and the trappers who hunt 
it. Piles of caribou antlers and bones lie 
bleaching in the sunlight, mute evidence of 
migrating hordes that have frequently “put 
a slowdown on the track,” and even halted 
the train for hours. 

The railway parallels the tidal waters of 
the Churchill River. Long ago, Indian tribes 
called it “The River of Strangers,’ named 
for the Dane, Jens Munck who came explor- 
ing in 1619, and left a shipload of dead men 
to mark his tragic winter. Only he and two 
of his men survived to navigate one small 
sloop back across the Atlantic. 

History and adventure meet on Church- 
ill’s treeless plains, beautiful only in a starkly 
elemental sense, but with a fascination of 
their own. Two prongs of land thrust out 
into Hudson Bay, with the river flowing be- 
tween them, and a cold salty wind blowing 
across the rocks. The little sub-Arctic vil- 
lage scattered over the rock and gravel 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Clinging like a fly 


“swamp’”’ 
gum 150 feet above 
ground, Sam is 
nearing the point 


sae ut RIAL LUMBERJACK 
7 IN AUSTRALIA | 


Photographs from Three Lions b 


LUMBERING CAN BE a hazardous and 
thrilling job in any country. Sam Donaldson is 
the crack rigger, or "headhunter," of the 
Australian and New Zealand forests and de- 
spite the danger of his job he has been doing 
it with gusto and exhilaration since he was 
eighteen. Many of the "beheaded" trees 
which raise their gnarled trunks in the tall tim- 


MASTER HEADHUNTER—_ 


- Sam has been “beheading” trees in the Australian and New Zealand forests for twenty years. ; 
He possesses prodigious strength and agility and is an expert with axe and saw. 


( { | 
ber regions down under are Sam's victimell 

these pictures he gives a demonstration of hy 
he works ‘while decapitating a two hundr 
foot giant near Hobart, the capital of Ti 
mania. Decapitated trees are used as suppol 
for cables by means of which logs are lift 
from the ground onto railroad trucks. 
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THE TOP FALLS 


After only fifteen min- 
utes of work the tree 
top falls to earth with 
a terrific crash. As the 
top falls the tree trunk 
whips back and forth 
in an eighteen to 
twenty foot arc while 
Sam. hangs on_ like 
grim death until it 
steadies itself again, 


VICTORY 


Holding his saw and 
axe aloft Sam salutes 
the camera man two 
hundred feet below. A 
job of this sort re- 
quires steady nerves. 
The V method of cut- 
ting must be done 
skillfully so that the 
tree top will fall away 
from the rigger. 


7ith razor sharp axe and saw viene from his belt Sam begins his climb, 
..- He. can ascend two hundred feet in sixty seconds, 
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Canadian Pacific Rai 
The St, Charles River joins its mighty sister, the St, Lawrence, at Qu 


wn Koto 
Quebec’s Chateau Frontenac rises massively above the houses of the French quarter. 


Jacques Cartier selected Quebec as the capital of the new France in 1608. 
The Canadian shore of Lake Superior presents vast stretches of rugged grandeur, Giant freighters 
travel today over the waters on which the French voyageurs paddled their canoes laden with 
precious fur from Canada’s Northwest. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


The citadel at Quebec, once the strongest 
fication on this continent, stands on a b 


feet high. 


<< 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 


Montmorency Falls, seven miles from Quebec, with a drop of 275 feet are more than 
a third higher than Niagara. The Montmorency Falls are only one of the many scenic 
beauties of Quebec province with its magnificent forests, rivers and lakes. 


Lumbering and fishing are the principal industries in Nova Scotia, but the province is also justly 
proud of its apples which are the finest grown in Canada. Nova Scotia was first visited by the Cabots| 
in 1497 but it was not until 1604 that any attempt at permanent occupation by Europeans was)| 
made. Even today scarcely more than a half million people inhabit the province, ie 


The Last of the Gam 
Yankee Wha eships | 


by Gil Stucker 


A CENTURY AGO maritime America 
living its “Golden Age of Sail”—an 
cradled in New England by Yankee sea 
whose ships traced their wakes across the 


es 


TAKING A NANTUCKET SLEIGH RIDE Robert L. Perry 


Among the many thrills that were part of the whalers life was the “Nan- 
tucket Sleigh Ride.” This dangerous and exciting experience happened when 
a harpooned whale ran away with a whaleboat. 


oceans to the ports of every land. i 


THE CHARLES W. MORGAN’S FIRST VOYAGE Maine harbors bristled with masts and spai 
The Charles W. Morgan was built at New Bedford. She made her maiden bays were bright with sails; and up dé 
voyage in 1841 and returned with $69,591 in sperm oil, whale oil and rivers shipyards fed an endless stream 


whalebone. 


new vessels to the sea. 

The sea was a constant theme runn 
through the lives of the people—boomif 
against the rocky headlands—murmurif 
softly in still coves. It was on their lips, 
their blood and in their hearts. Their wo 
a-day world pulsed in harmony with the tf 
and fall of the tides—with the comings 4 
goings of ships. 

And when, with the changing years, | 
form of all this vanished, there was left 
spirit. It lingered on in quiet secluc 
places along the shore, in small communi 
like Mystic, Connecticut, where’ the pass: 


of time has been ever so gentle and the p 


Daa 6 
is little disturbed. ' 

Mystic is a typical New England villageMiiinn 
happy combination of brisk today and ey 
low yesterday. There is about it the sm Pon 
of the sea and the spell of ancient ships. 
off the elm-bordered roadways there 


colonial houses, interiors filled with the i 


e things and old that have meant home 
enerations. Gracing the roofs are shut- 
d cupolas, and long open platforms known 
i‘widow’s walks” from which wives and 
jethearts watched their loved ones sail 
}y and where they prayed and waited for 
‘f return. Some of the homes still bear 
| name-plates of the original owners— 
jes like Captain Jack Williams who com- 
lided the Mystic clipper Andrew Jackson; 
jtains George Eldredge, Sr. and Jr. whose 
loners plied the West Indies trade; Henry 
waring, skipper of the Harriet Hoxie. 
n the streets have a nostalgic, nautical 
One is called Captains’ Row; another 
pers’ Lane. Everywhere—the signs of 
past and the mark of the mariner. 
t the far edge of town, moored to the 
ics of the Mystic River a short distance 
1 the “Sound,” rests the last of the 
}re-rigged whaleships—the Charles W. 
jgan. Bluff of bow, broad of beam, a 
red rather than a pretty ship, she was 
) for the grim and greasy business of 
ing. Behind her lie a hundred years of 
jig, thirty-seven voyages, and two mil- 


dollars earned for her owners. 
Juce she was part of the pageant of life 
surged up and down the waterfronts of 
, Sharing the glamor, the clamor, the toil 
itrouble that followed her kind wherever 
‘4 went. And now she is part of the past, 
4mbol of a bygone age when history was 
‘en in the logs of whalers and fortunes 
), won and lost on the turn of a helm. 

nat age had its beginnings in the settle- 
s of colonial New England—with men 


qaiggardly soil. 
uilding and launching of ships, its coast- 
jagged with countless coves and inlets. 
g the banks of tidal rivers stood vast 
iwood forests—enough to float “the navies 
“fe world.” 

jon the wilderness echoed to the thud 
|<, rasp of saw, and the crash of falling 
|r—oak for hulls, pine for spars and 


STOWING THE BLANKET PIECE 


While his shipmates hauled the huge “blanket piece” of blubber aboard one man cut the 
end of it with a boarding knife. Other sailors uncovered the hatch preparatory to lowering 
the blubber into the hold. 


Theirs was a land for~ 


yards, spruce, cedar, ash. Sawmills sprouted 
in the clearings and furnished new-born ship- 
yards with planking, ribs, staves, beams. 
Sailmakers, ropemakers, riggers, chandlers, 
set up their shops. Blacksmiths suplied the 
necessary iron-work. Keels were laid, and 
slowly the frame skeletons took the shape of 
ships. One by one they slid down the ways 
into the coves and then to the open sea. The 
vessels multiplied and became fleets. The 
Yankee had found his element; he had begun 
his mastery of the ocean. 

By the end of the seventeenth century the 
industry which was to make Mystic famous 
for “producing more noted captains, a great- 
er tonnage of fine ships and a larger number 
of important sailing records than any place 
of its size in the world,” to quote Carl C. 
Cutler, was off to a running start. Several 
shipbuilders were already at work in the 
vicinity, and the first of the thousand and 
more vessels constructed by these and other 
men in the years to come had been launched. 

From small sloops, shallops, fishing smacks 
and coasters, the crafts increased in size and 
number to brigs, barks and full-rigged ships. 


From a mural by Thomas 


The shipbuilding boom between the Revo- 
lution and the War of 1812 brought activity 
in Mystic to an unprecedented high. From 
its slips came the sloop Hero of privateer 
fame, which subsequently carried Captain 
Nathaniel Palmer on his discovery of the 
Antarctic Continent; the Leander, later rated 
as the swiftest sailer in the American Navy ; 
the Almira; the 239-ton Orris, and others. 

In 1816 a young apprentice named Charles 
Mallory came to Mystic and laid the founda- 
tions for what was eventually to become the 
Mallory Steamship Company. A few years 
later another newcomer, Silas Greenman, Jr., 
found the busy little port the answer to his 
dreams. 

In the succeeding decades these two, to- 
gether with the Irons & Grinnell firm, were 
to produce some of the finest of those extra- 
ordinary ships—the clippers. Of these, the 
1679-ton David Crockett was to make 27 
voyages from New York to California in 50 
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From a painting by Lars Thorsen 


MYSTIC IN WHALING DAYS 


The Marine Historical Association of Mystic, Con- 
necticut, plans to rebuild the city’s waterfront as it 
was during the great era of the whaling ship. 


THE WHALER’S ART 


During the long hours of idleness at sea sailors 

spent their time etching pictures on whale teeth. 

Some of them developed extraordinary skill and 

their work was much coveted by wives and sweet- 
hearts at home. 


VALIANT FIGURE HEAD 


Before the days of steam the captain and the crew 
prided themselves on their ship’s figurehead. This 
figurehead from a merchantman is on display at 
the Marine Museum at Mystic. This institution 
possesses one of America’s finest collections of mari- 
time treasures from the days of the whaling ships 


and the clippers. 
Robert L, Perry 


years of service. 
dash around Cape Horn in 100 days on her 
first try, and the matchless Andrew Jackson 
negotiate the same brutal 17,000-mile run in 
89 days 4 hours, besting the Flying Cloud’s 
record by 4 hours. 

Meanwhile, in keeping with the rising tide 
of maritime expansion, another seafaring en- 
terprise was taking firm root in New 
England—the whaling industry. Dirty and 
dangerous, but extremely profitable, it had 
started humbly in colonial times with small 


When the cry “thar she blows” rang from the watch the small whaling boats set out in pursuit of their mighty prey. Apuscaching the monster for the 
kill required stealth and skill. A blow from the flukes might mean disaster. é 


off-shore fisheries along the Atlantic coast, 
spreading from there into the Pacific and In- 
dian Oceans, and finally the Arctic. 

Sperm and whale oil, utilized for lighting 
and lubricating, was bringing 94c and 32c a 
gallon, respectively, with prices soon to 
double. Whalebone, which served a variety 
of purposes from upholstering fine ladies, in 
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Mallory’s Twilight would 


the form of corset stays, to furniture, sold 
for 20c a pound. Ambergris,a rare sub- 
stance formed in the intestines of sperm 
whales and used in making expensive per- 
fumes, rose in value to $500 a pound. It was 
big money for the man willing to risk a little 
capital in a good ship, a reliable skipper and 
the necessary supplies. 

By the 1840s the business, involving mil- 
lions of dollars and thousands of people, 
girdled the globe. Its center was New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, the whaling capital, 


WHALING IN THE ARCTIC 


which boasted a fleet of 329 vessels. 


Pride of the New Bedford whalers was the 


Charles W. Morgan. Launched in 1841, her 
first voyage netted $69,591 in sperm oil, 
whale oil and whalebone. For years she 
sailed out of her home port, making many 
hazardous trips to the Pacific whaling- 
grounds and back. 


Then, with the develop-. 


around Old Cape Stiff was ’ abandoned ; a 
from 1887 to 1904 the Morgan ‘ ‘whaled” 


vous with the shoals of chalot that roved 
western ocean. 

Veteran of one voyage is Walter Becht} 
of New Haven, Connecticut who, like mo 
old salts, loves to talk of his days before # 
mast. 

“Tt was around the turn of the century)} 
Walt recalls. “I was in Frisco—a likeli 
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From a mural. Photo by Robert L. 
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place for a fellow looking for adventure a 
a chance to go to sea. When I spotted 
Morgan down at the wharves and learned 
was taking on men, I knew my chance hh 
come.’ . 

Needless to say, young Bechtal dee 
and presently found himself rere 
move. 


‘second week out we ran smack into a 
ling storm, and I’ve never been as close 
DG Davey Jone’s Locker since. It lasted 
or six days—maybe longer. The seas 
a up mountain-high and came crashing 
n like thunder. The jibboom and fore- 
ast were carried away. The galley was 
shed and swept into the sea. The men 
ie roped to the rigging to keep them from 
|g washed overboard. Everything below 
under water, and we had to live on 
ry hardtack for a week. The Morgan 
\Idered, pitched and rolled, frequently al- 
it going over on her beam-ends. But the 
int ship rode it out, and by the time we 
hed the equator the ocean was smooth as 
ee 
it the equator another kind of ordeal, fa- 
rusly termed ‘‘an introduction to Father 
tune,’ faced the crew. As was the cus- 
‘aboard old-time whalers on these oc- 
pns, all hands who had never before sailed 
iss lish “line” were given a thorough haz- 
ach, in turn, was strapped in the 
aing” chair and “dunked” in the ocean, 
juning submerged until the bubbles ceased 
/Ppear on the surface. Sometimes the 
jenies” were further chastised by being 
|-hauled”— —pulled completely under the 
21 from one side to the other. As if this 
-not enough, a coating of tar and lard 
then applied to their faces and scraped 
vith a piece of hoop iron, after which the 
livors were considered duly initiated into 


| 


protherhood of the sea. 


it was New Year’s Eve when we an- 
ad off one of the Marquesas Islands,” 
tel continues, “just in time for a shindig 
1 by King Krakahash, the native po- 
te. His majesty pracecree down the 


| id t. Rae hae I Bri in “for, they'd 
e had to shanghai me,” he chuckles. “On 


‘shore to welcome us, all togged out in high 


rubber boots, sporty sarong, and a_ busted 
parasol. At a respectful distance followed 
a dozen wives, and a spindly Scotchman 


named Cooper who had jumped ship some 
years before and now functioned as the royal 
interpreter.” 

All that Walt remembers of the party was 


THE ANDREW JACKSON 


The clipper ship was the pride of Yankee shipbuilders. The Andrew Jackson was built in 
Mystic, Connecticut, in 1856. She sailed around the Horn from Sandy Hook to San Fran- 
cisco in eighty-nine days and four hours and still holds the world record for merchant ships 


of sail. 


THE CHARLES W, MORGAN’S LAST TRIP 


| The Charles W. Morgan, last of the square-rigged whaleships, was towed from New Bedford 
to her last berth in Mystic, Connecticut, in 1941, During nearly a century of activity she 
made thirty-seven voyages and earned two million dollars for her owners. 


Carl C. Cutler 


the hot-dog feast. “Only it was real dog,” 
he says, “roasted on a spit. The natives 
raised entire packs of the canines, fattening 
them on coconut meat and milk. They were 
regarded as a great delicacy by the local 
gourmets, but we didn’t relish them.” : 

Festivities over, the crew readied the Mor- 
gan for further sailing, repaired the storm 
damage, and took on supplies, including a 
load of iron-wood which was shortly to be 
needed for staves and harpoons. 

The happy island had barely disappeared 
astern when the jubilant shout, ‘““Thar she 
blo-o-ws!”? sounded from the lookout. 

There, a mile or so off the weather bow, 
lay the glistening hulk of a whale, a minia- 
ture geyser rising from its head. A moment 
later two more blunt-nosed sperms broke the 
surface. 

With the helm hard over, the vessel edged 
nearer the monster trio and hove-to. 

Orders came thick and fast. Things be- 
gan to happen. ‘All hands on deck!’ Down 
from the rigging, up from the hold, scram- 
bled the men. “Hoist and swing!” Then 
“Lower away!” They dropped to the sea. 

Like a pack of hungry sharks the small 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Balinese women 
love all outdoor } 
pastimes particu- 4 

larly bathing in 
pools, steams and THE WOMEN OF BALI) 


the sea. 


MILE AGAIN 


Swimming through 
the water of a 
temple pool a Bali- 
girl offered 

e photographer a 
“I hope 

a good 

ture,” she said. 
“‘Here is my 


Photographs from European 


f 
During the years the Balinese girls train fot 
the classical dances, their work is constan 
and arduous, They find relaxation ane 
plenty of cause for laughter when th 
bathe in a temple pool. 


ut 
Ve 


BY AND LARGE the earthly paradises 
not what they were. But Bali, surprisi 
enough, retains much of its celebrated m 
netism and beauty. Like the other islands} 
the Netherlands East Indies, Bali suffer 
tragically from the ruthless exploitation of My 
Japanese during the years of military occu 
tion. By nature, a friendly, generous % 
gracious people the Balinese neverthele 
showed extraordinary courage in oppo 
their Japanese overlords. Furthermore 
island does not possess the kind of bo 
which could easily be appropriated by 
Japanese war machine. Now that the inve 
has been driven out Bali is rapidly returni 
to the way of life it enjoyed before the 
Freed from the threat of servitude, 
Balinese women can smile gaily again as 
bathe in the islands’ flower scented pools, 
they dance crowned with their headdresses 
hand wrought gold and swathed in gorge 
brocades to music of the gamelan orches 
as they go about their daily tasks in t 
homes, in the fields and at the bazaars. 
beauty and distinction of the Balinese wo 
are the result of a civilization developed d 
ing a period of more than a thousand yez 
This great heritage of centuries is theirs aga 
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TIONLESS AS A STONE in the deep 
ss, the Indian chief Hladerh peered down 
barrel of his rifle. When the figure of a 
| was trapped squarely between the sights, 
rarefully squeezed the trigger. 

Vithout «a sound his victim» sagged to the 
st floor and lay still. Just as silently his 
ssin slipped away. But his victim, an 
ian called Sispegoot, was not dead. As 
sciousness returned with fierce, stabbing 
l, he stirred. Then with agonizing slow- 
} he made his way back to the protection 
his lodge. But not to safety. Shortly 
‘Hiaderh 


rt he was brutally murdered. 
not fail a second time. 
‘hus death ended a notorious feud of the 


ILOOD ON THE TOTEM POLE 


By Fred J. Ostler 
| Photographs from the U. S. Forest Service 


For this reason Sispegoot was killed. 

Such, seventy-five years ago, was the 
power and prestige locked in the bold, pic- 
turesque figures of the totem pole. And over- 
shadowing Sispegoot’s death is the figure of 
the white man. For it is a curious fact that 
the white man accidentally stimulated a wild 
growth of the totem pole that led to feuding 
and death. Then he tried to discourage the 
making of totem poles. Now, ironically 
enough, he is doing his best to preserve the 
totem poles that still exist. 

But where did totem poles spring from? 

Were they worshipped as idols? 

Do they go back to the dawn of civiliza- 
tion? 


The figures used on totem poles were largely heraldic, but they were also connected with the 
Indian mythology. These three totems stand inside the “Whale House,” an old community 
house at Kasaan, Alaska. 


thwest Indians. Yet the murder seemed 
only cold-blooded, but senseless. Sispe- 
had committed no crime. He had not 
nn Hladerh’s wife. He had not picked 
traps. Yet to Hladerh his offense was 
lly grave. 

his was the dead man’s crime: he had 
ted he would erect a totem pole higher 
the one of Hladerh. 


Despite their grotesque age-old appearance, 
totem poles are relatively young. Nor were 
they revered as gods or worshipped as idols. 
The rise of.the totem pole began a mere two 
hundred years ago among the Indians of the 
rugged Northwest country, Canada, Alaska 
and British Columbia. Here, among tribes 
with tongue-twising names of Tsimshian, 
Tlingit, and Kwakiutl, the totem poles first 


2h 


The restoration of 
totem poles in the 
Northwest and 
Alaska was under- 
taken by the U.S. 
Forest Service. This 
beaver pole stands 
in the Saxman In- 
dian village. 


stood erect above the land of their creators. 

The word totem derives from wuhtohti- 
moin, an Indian word meaning “‘that to which 
a person belongs.” It was to the Indian what 
a coat-of-arms is.to the white man. It stood 
as a proud badge of rank, a symbol of high 
social standing. And because carving and 
erecting a totem pole was tremendously ex- 


pensive, it was a prerogative only of the 
tribal chiefs. 

Before the white man’s coming, the totem 
pole was a colorful, superbly carved pillar 


flung against the sky so that all might know? 
here is the lodge of a leader. 


The white man revolutionized native cus- 


The chiefs saw their respected symbol of 
prestige cheapened by the poles of the newly 
rich. Anger flared into violence. Socially 
ambitious “Indians were humiliated by having 
their too tall poles lopped off. (From tis: 
by the way, we may derive the expression, 
“to cut a man down to his size.’”’) More than 
once blood stained the totem pole. 

It was about this time that Sispegoot had 
invited death by his boasting. Disregarding 
grim warnings, he had selected a tree of red 
cedar, the most durable wood for totem poles. 
Then he hired a carver, who in great secrecy 
carved the design he selected. This skilled) 
craftsmanship was expensive—$250.00 in 


prestige of beautifully carved new tote 


But Sispegoot, as others before hi 
lived to see his day of glory. 

Yet neither threats nor violence halte| 
rise of the totem pole. Blood spilled b: y 
chiefs has given us some of the most bef 
ful poles on the Northwest Coast. 
one had stood before, etched in Kf 
grandeur against the shay; there apps 
clusters of five, ten, and even as ma 
thirty poles. _ 

Various fypes sprang up. The rl 
pole was carved to shame a neighbor} 
paying a debt; the ashes of the deceased j} 
placed in a box on the mortuary pol 


+ 
The top-hatted fig 
Abraham Lincoln sta’ 
the totem pole erect 
his memory, The po 
replica made in 1940 
original made. in 


ane 


THE LINCOLN TOTEM POLE 


Shortly after the United States pur- 
chased Alaska in 1867 the Raven 
clan erected a totem pole in honor 
of Abraham’ Lincoln. The details at 
the base of the pole are shown above; 
at the right is a view of the whole 


Many totem poles in Alaska and the 
Northwest were destroyed by over 
zealous missionaries eager to eradi- 
cate pagan influences among the 
Indians. This Raven pole at Saxman, 


Working with the Indian adze and simple 
carving tools the craftsmen who fashioned the 
totem poles displayed extraordinary ingenuity. 
Their work was highly valued and for larger 
poles they received as much’ as a_ thousand 


pole. 


Alaska was preserved by the U. S. 


‘ 


dollars, 
Forestry Service, 


toms. Indians were hired as laborers and 
soon found themselves for the first time in 
their lives richer than they ever dreamed. 
Beginning about 1850 a kind of madness 
swept over them. They hoarded their wages 
for one purpose: to build a totem pole like 
their chiefs! Families of young and old 
sweated and slaved. Wives, sisters and 
mothers sold themselves to swell the totem 
funds. It was a fantastic, feverish scramble 
to keep up with the Jones’s, to boast of erect- 


_ ing the most elaborate pole. 


Revolutions anywhere are not painless. 


This “Tired Wolf” pole is at Saxman 
Indian Village, Alaska. 


blankets was demanded for work on a thirty- 
foot pole. $250.00? It was nothing. Some 
carvers took years and thousands of dollars 
from their patrons. Then a gay coat of black, 
red and apple-green paint, carefully blended 
from ore and mixed with salmon-egg oil, and 
the deed was almost done. 

Now to invite the leading fantiiee of the 
tribes to help erect the pole. There would be 
much dancing, great feasting. And Sispegoot 
would present each well-fed guest with a gift. 
Without this gala ceremony it was impossible 
for an Indian to receive the coveted social 


‘Mie: U: S. Forestry Service has 


ere Say Tht) Le a= = ate 


used Indian workmen to ‘repair 
and restore totem poles. The gay 
colors with which they were orig- 
inally painted have been repro- 
duced as accurately as possible. 
A fine example of expert restora- 
tion work is this Giant Oyster 


totem pole at Saxman. 


later interred at the base of the pole; the 
memorial pole was raised to commemorate 
an important event. 

Alaska is the home of the world’s out- 
standing memorial pole. Fifty feet high, it 
is crowned with the figure of a bearded white 
man wearing a top hat. It has a unique his- 
tory. Shortly after our purchase of Alaska 
in 1867, the commander of a revenue cutter 
patrolling Alaskan waters encountered a flo- 
tilla of canoes jammed with frightened In- 
dians who paddled as if pursued by the devil. 
He found they were the Raven. clan. 
Threatened with slavery by the powerful 
Eagle tribe, they were fleeing to a new home. 

The commander reassured them. “The 


The figures carved on totem poles were the Indian coats 
of arms. In addition to adorning the totem poles these 
figures were painted on the communal houses, on canoes 
and on boxes containing the winter’s supply of food. 
These restored poles are in the Tongass National Forest, 


Alaska. 


United States owns Alaska now,” he ex- 
plained. “Our President rules no man can 
be held a slave.” 

Later in their “new home the Ravens 
anxiously awaited an Eagle invasion. ~ None 
came. The White man was right; now they 
could live in peace and freedom. In grati- 
tude Chief Ebbets announced to his people, 
“Let Tleda, who speaks with his chisel, carve 
a memorial to this man who has freed us.” 

Soon after there arose a towering monu- 
ment in cedar, whereon perched the top- 
hatted figure of Abraham Lincoln, one of the 
few United States presidents so honored. 

On other elaborate poles, some soaring 


seventy and eighty feet high, the Indians 
carved their legends and stories. For many, 
though not all, totem poles tell a story. 

And why tell a story on a totem pole? 

Simply because the Northwest Indians had 
neither books nor stone tablets. They used 
what was at hand—wood. The totem pole 
was their history, their folk lore, their litera- 
ture. 

Ever read a totem pole? It can be done, 
but it is tricky work. Start at the top and 
read down, through the interlocked figures of 
whales, bears, ravens, wolves and eagles. But 
remember, these tribal symbols are only 
memory devices to remind you of a story— 
if you already know it! To read the primi- 


Totem poles were occasionally used 

for the purpose of ridicule. Such 

doubtless was the object of the “Old 

Woman” pole in the Saxman Indian 
village. 


tive-looking totem pole demands not only a 
broad knowledge of tribal history, but a back- 
ground of Indian legends, myths and re- 
ligion. To make it even more puzzling, there 
may be more than one story on a pole. And 
there is no way of knowing where one ends 
and the other begins. 

For more than forty years the totem pole 
flourished. Then as abruptly as it bloomed, 
it withered and died. Over zealous mis- 
sionaries saw the totem poles as pagan gods 
that must be destroyed. As they gained con- 
verts the poles were ruthlessly chopped down 
and burned. Meanwhile the white man’s 


(Continued on page 30) 
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THE LAST OF THE GREAT YANKEE WHALESHIPS 


a 


(Continued from page 25) 


crafts streaked for their prey, each 
trying to beat the others to the catch. 

“We had a slight lead on the rest,” 
my friend goes on, “and made for the 
nearest critter—a big bull that looked 
as though he’d be a mean one if 
tackled wrong-end to. But our mate 
knew his business, Sperms can only 
see forward and to the side, so we 
approached from behind.” 

However poor its vision, a whale’s 
hearing is keen. The squeak of an 
oar-lock might scare the creature off. 
As the men drew closer, oars were 
stowed and paddles used. Keeping 
well away from the powerful tail, 
scarcely daring to breathe, they 
inched to within striking distance. 
The harpooner raised his “iron” and 
let fly. The monster was hooked 

“Stern all!” yelled the mate. Pad- 
dles reversed, and the boat backed 
away from the startled mammal— just 
missing the lashing flukes. 

Then began the ride of their lives— 
a “Nantucket Sleighride,” it was 
called. Harpoon in its back, the 
seventy-ton brute bolted, heading for 
the horizon. The whaleboat shot ov: 
the water, cleaving the waves. The 
crew hugged the gunnels, tense and 
breathless, Smoking as it sped through 
the chock in the bow, the straining 
harpoon-line paid out faster and 
faster, a hatchet held ready to cut 
it should the whale sound and draw 
them under. 

There were sighs of relief when 
the spent leviathan finally slowed. 

“This is it, boys,” the mate cau- 
tioned as they closed-in for the “Icill.” 
Grabbing a lance, he braced himself 
in the prow, then drove the weapon 
deep through the ‘oily hide into the 
lungs. A crimson spout gushed from 
the blowhole; a blood-slick spread 
over the ocean’s surface. 

The stricken cetacean rose hal{-out 
of the water, thrashed madly, and, 
after a final flurry, turned slowly 
over on its side—dead. 

It was all over—all but the long 
hard pull back to the mother ship, 
prize in tow. 

The thrill of the’ chase was. still 
warm in their veins when the men 
were plunged into the drudgery of 
whaling—grease, grime, and endless 
hours of toil. 

The dead whale was warped abreast 
the Morgan, a large frame scaffold, 
the “cuting-stage,’ suspended over 
the vessel’s side, and “cutting-in” op- 
erations commenced. First—the head 
was severed, hoisted aboard, cut open, 
and the skull cavity drained of the 
rich spermaceti oil. From the lower 
jaw teeth were extracted and eagerly 
pocketed by those of the crew who 
would later engrave them with their 
novel scrimshaw art. Next, a long 
sheet of blubber, the “blanket-piece,” 
was stripped from the midsection and 
lowered into the hold. What  re- 
mained of the carcass was cast adrift, 
food for the gulls and sharks. 

The “trying-out” process followed. 
The blubber, hauled back on dock and 
sliced into thin sections, was tossed 
into huge caldrons, there to boil over 
the roaring fires of the try-works. 
As the oil separated-from the tissues 
and bubbled to the top, it was dipped 
into copper coolers and then into 
casks to be stored below. 

Day and night the smoke curled 


from the try-works, smudging sails, 
blackening masts, coating the deck. 
The Morgan became a floating char- 
nal house; the crew so many blood- 
spattered, oil-sodden ghouls eternally 
hustling up and down dark hatchways 
as they stowed the cargo, or stood— 
numb with fatigue—grimacing into 
the glaring fires. 

Happy the day when their chores 
were done, decks swabbed, gear 
cleaned and try-pots scoured. The 
hubbub died and the men settled down 
to await the next whale. 

The ship “ghosted” along over a 
sunlit sea—toward the distant Bonins 
and the whale fisheries off the Japan 
coast. Occasionally, a shoal of sev- 
eral hundred sperms, led by a brace 
of wary “schoolmaster” bulls, would 
be sighted, and another killing or two 
entered in the log. But mostly, there 
was little doing. The men_ busied 
themselves with routine duties and, 
these accomplished, lounged on deck 
scrimshawing, or playing cards for 
tobacco, singing baudy songs—and 
grumbling about the food. 

“A whaler’s cuisine was anything but 
appetizing,” Bechtel informs me. “De- 
spite sundry threats to the cook, we 
were invariably served the same taste- 
less fare—salt beef and hardtack in 


one form or another stewed, 
hashed brown, or just plain, and; 
sometimes with beans. Salt pork 


varied the diet on Sundays, and hol- 
idays were celebrated with that boiled 
abomination of flour, lard and yeast— 
plum duff. Whenever a young cow 
sperm was caught we cut off the lean 
and had steak for dinner. In north- 
ern waters the congealed blood from 
a killed whale was often scooped up 
and used for butter. And once, when 
the cook neglected to remove the 
weevils from the hardtack, they 
turned up—crisp and crunchy—in our 
hash. They weren’t bad, either,’ he 
laughingly adds. 

Days slipped into weeks and 
months, and, having touched at the 
Bonins for fresh foodstuffs, the Mor- 
gan reached the Japan whaling- 
grounds—the “cowyards.” 

It was June, the mating season for 
whales. They were so “thick” you 
could smell them in the air—thousands 
of them, young and old, large and 
small. 

Other whaleships lay close by, their 
crews already running down _ the 
choice specimens. Walt and his-bud- 
dies lost no time doing likewise, 
bringing in many which gave eighty 
barrels of oil apiece. 

Tacking to and fro, the Morgan 
thoroughly worked the area until, 
heavy with oily loot, she pointed her 


‘prow to the east, homeward bound. 


A year after her departure, the old 
whaler sailed back through the Gold- 
en Gate. The crew were paid off, 
each receiving his ‘lay’ or share of 
the proceeds from the voyage. One 
more chapter had been written in the 
history of whaling. 

The Morgan made only a few more 
trips out of San Francisco. In 1904 
she returned to New Bedford and, 
after several whale-hunts to the 
South Atlantic and Indian Oceans, 
plus a motion-picture career in the 
screening of “Java Head” and “Down 
to the Sea in Ships,’ was towed, in 
1941, to Mystic—her last port of call. 


Here she lies in a quiet cove far 
from the sea and the haunts of the 
whale. Other more modern ships 


have taken her place, huge whaling 
of steel and steam that 


“factories” 
stalk their prey with radar and air- 


planes, and harpoons shot from can- 


non. 


In the hundred and more years 
since her launching, the New England 


of the Morgan has all but vanished. 


Mystic, like its neighbors, has turned 


from seafaring to manufacturing. 
Two boatyards carry on the old 
traditions, building small craft— 


yachts, pleasure launches, fishing ves- 
sels; mine-sweepers and crash boats 
Mystic fishing fleets 
the Atlantic for 
But, 


for the most part, the sea has become 


in time of war. 
continue to scour 
flounder, cod, scup, tuna, bass. 
a “sometime” thing. 

The modern yillage looks to the 
land fot 
shops of Standard Machinery and the 
Lathrop Engine Company which 
builds marine motors, the Connecticut 
Cabinet Corporation, the Durham- 


Enders razor-blade plant, the factory . 


where Packer's Tar Soap. is -made; 
the mills of Sirtex cotton, Johl 
thread, and Rossie velvet. 

Not that Mystic has broken with 
its past. Beside the Morgan’s an- 


BLOOD ON THE TOTEM POLE 


(Continued from page 29) 


great salmon canneries had expanded, 


absorbing Indian labor. There was 
less time for the old crafts. Old 
social customs were forgotten. New 


towns sprang up in which the totem 
pole seemed incongruous. 

Dry rot attacked the poles left 
standing. The white man had con- 
demned them; the Indian didn’t care. 
For once he erected a pole he never 
bothered to repair it. To do so he 
was bound by ritual to repeat the 
costly ceremony of feasting and dis- 
tributing gifts. Buffeted by wind 
and rain, poles by the hundred leaned, 
toppled and fell. And no one lifted 
a hand to save an art unique in the 
world. 

The totem pole was becoming ex- 
tinct when the men of the United 
States Forest Service stepped in. 
Pointing out that this native sculp- 
ture, if once lost, would never rise 
again, they pleaded for funds to re- 
pair and restore the remaining poles. 
The response was sluggish. Then in 
1910, President William H. Taft. cre- 
ated the Sitka National Monument to 
preserve the totem clusters in /Alaska. 
Other totem parks were established. 
But not until 1938 was a full-scale, 
$170,000 totem restoration program 
began under the direction of the For- 
est Service. 

And the Indians were treated to the 
sight of the white man anxiously try- 
ing to preserve what only a few years 
earlier he had forbidden them to erect. 

Perhaps the most famous restora- 


tion concerned a totem pole that. 


stood, not in a quiet forest wilder- 
ness, but close by noisy city streets 
in Seattle, Washington. Brought to 
Seattle during gold rush days, . this 


_sixty-foot pole had become a Seattle 


landmark. When dry rot threatened 
to topple their favorite memorial after 


chorage rise the museum buildings o 


its future—to the machine 


the Marine Historical Association 
within whose walls rest the mariti 
treasures of |Yankeedom—whalin 
gear, ornate figureheads, sea chest 
log-books, the rudder ‘gudgeon of th 
Bounty, the Acushnet’s documen 
box, “shooting-irons” wrested from 
the frigate Serapis by John Pau 
ones, ancient swivel-guns from Bri 
ish men-o’-war, old prints, murals, | 
models of whaler and clipper. of 

“Yet this is only a beginning,” ex- ||} 
plains Carl Cutler, director of the in; 
stitution, the second-largest of its 
kind in the United States, “With 
time and funds we hope to re-create 
a part of Mystic’s waterfront just as 
it existed a century ago. There will 
be a small active shipyard, sail and~ 
rigging lofts, a chandlery, a counting ‘ 
house; cooper, candlemaker, ship-_ ‘| 
smith and carpenter shops. Aged. | 
windjammers will lie warped to their | 
wharves. ...” tb 

And there, ‘her back to the ocean, 
will be the Morgan—bereft of sail, 
but shrouded in glory—bare masts’ 
teaching, decks stained and worn, 
weathered hull sunk in a bed of sand, 
a monument to the men and ships | 
that found the measure of a nano aa 


greatness on the sea, 
* e * 


forty years, the Seattle city fathers | 
shouted for help. Help came, but too 7} 
late to save the pole. Instead, the ¥) 
Forest Service went one better. They 
removed the pole from Seattle and 
hand an exact duplicate made—by the 
descendents of the Indians who had ¥) 
carved the original, | 
And because of ja quirk of law, the 
totem pole looking down on Seattle 
today is probably the only one in ex- 
istence that called for a special Act ) 
of Congress to transfer it from the '#} 
Forest Service back to Seattle. 4 
Another memorable job was done 
in 1940 on the historic Abraham Lin- 
coln pole. It began showing its age ~ 
—after standing about seventy years 
—and was given an honorable dis- 4} 
charge. Under the direction of the Wj) 
Forest Service, a replica was made, ~ 
and a new, top-hatted figure of Lin- ~ 
coln now reaches into the sky over 
Totem Park in Saxman, Alaska. / 
Still, much remains to be done. 
“There are still remaining totem 
poles,’ says Edward L. Keithahn, — 
curator of the Alaska Historical 
Library and Museum, “which, if be- 
yond restoration, should at least be 
duplicated, For the time is not far — 
distant when these monuments will 
be considered a resource as important — 
as fhe pyramids are to Egypt, or the 
ruins of ancient Rome are to modern — 
Italy. The significant fact is that no- 
other place in the world has» totem | 
poles.” \ 
Today the carving of totem poles ~ 
belongs to the past. Yet thanks to~ 
the United States Forest Service, in ul 
the museums and parks of America 
there stand colorful specimens of this 
remarkable native art that is rich in — 
symbolism and marked by a strange, 


blood-stained history. 
8 K€ 


CONSERVATION 
FOR THE EVERGLADES 


At last, the dream of a National Park 
in the only tropical area of continental 
United States is in the final phase of 


’ realization. 


On March 14 Secretary of the Interior 
Krug accepted from Governor Millard 
Caldwell a deed to more than 800,000 


_ acres of Florida’s vast Everglades to be 


used as a wild life refuge. Five hundred 
thousand dollars has been set aside by 
Florida to purchase additional tracts 


_ which will bring the entire acreage up 


_ MInarine gardens, 


to 1,300,000. Until satisfactory title can 
be assured the Department of Interior, 
the area will be administered by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Under the terms of 
the grant the Federal government must 
convert the Everglades area into a Na- 
tional Park within ten years.or the lands 
will revert to the State. 

Within the Everglades, called Pay -hai 
-o -kee, or “grass water” by the Seminole 
Indians, lie thousands of islands, covered 
with dense vegetation ranging from giant 
cypress trees—covered with brilliant or- 
chids—to royal palms, vast expanses of 
water hyanciths and lilies and the always 
present cabbage palmetto. 

Here the Indians still trap fox, bear, 
panther, deer and raccoon. Crocodiles 
and alligators bask on the mud banks or 
crawl noiselessly through the waters. 
Brilliantly colored tree snails dangle from 
tree limbs and marsh reeds and the air 
is heavy with multitudinous forms of 
butterflies. Also within the sheltered 
warm waters of the Everglades are limit- 
less numbers and varieties of fish and 
mollusks. 

But the abundant wildlife is dominated 
by birds—gannets, curlews, ducks, her- 
ons, “the long white” egrets, the sand 
crane and the bald eagle. Rookeries 
abound everywhere with every bush and 
lake covered with bird colonies. Seen 
from the air, when disturbed by a low 
flying plane, the birds rise to form what 


appears to be a vast undulating sea of 


feathers. | 


Included in this vast proposed national 
park are a number of the Florida Keys 


where rare bird life already is being pro- 


tected. Typical of these is Dry Tortugas, 


| seventy miles west of Key West upon 
' which stand the ruins of Fort Jefferson, 
_ the famed Civil War Federal Prison. Tor- 


tugas now boasts of one of the finest bird 
sanctuaries in the world as well as vast 
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development of the Everglades have not 
been made public, it is gathered that in 
maintaining the area as a wildlife refuge, 
it still will be kept in a primitive state. 


FISHING IN QUEBEC 


Armed with creels and reels and hip 
boots, an army of eager men from the 
United States has begun the invasion of 
the Province of Québec with the opening 
of the fishing season in Canada’s largest 
province. In Québec, there is a large va- 
riety of fish. Trout, speckled, red and 
lake; black and rock bass; maskinonge; 
pike, land-locked salmon, called ouan- 
aniche, all contribute towards the sport 
that makes the bare foot boy with willow 
branch and penny steel hook and the mil- 
lionaire with his hundred and fifty-dol- 
lar, split bamboo rod and volumes of 
hand-tied flies, brother members of the 
roster that lists thousands. 

The first of May is the opening of the 
fishing season in Québec for salmon and 
ouananiche, the first of April for trout, 
with the exception of the rainbow trout 
season, which is open on June 16. Bass 
fishermen have their innings on June 16, 
with the exception of black bass in the 
Ottawa river and Lake Temiscaming, 
where the season opens on July 1. 

Angling licenses for non-residents of 
the Province of Québec range from $5.00 
for all season license, to $15.00 for an all 
season license that includes permission to 
fish for Atlantic salmon. 


SPECIAL TRIPS TO OUR 
NATIONAL PARKS 


Approval of an all-expense trip—the 
so-called “package” trip—through Yel- 
lowstone National Park, Wyoming-Mon- 
tana-Idaho, during the summer of 1947 
has been announced by the National Park 
Service of the Department of the Interior. 
This two and one-half day “package” trip 
is a service of the Yellowstone Park Com- 
pany which operates visitor facilities in 
the park under contract with the Federal 
Government. Tickets for the trip may be 
purchased in connection with rail tickets 
to the park. 

On this package trip the visitor has an 
opportunity to see major features of in- 
terest in the park, such as the geysers, 
hot springs, Yellowstone Lake, and the 
colorful Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone with its spectacular waterfalls. The 
entrance and exit gateways used deter- 
mine the hotels at which overnight stops 
are made . 

The approved rate of $42.50 for the 
package trip covers transportation, meals, 
and lodgings, on the basis of two persons 
to a hotel room without bath (with ad- 
justments for single occupancy and. pri- 
vate bath), and applied to entrance to 

the park via the Cody (Wyo.), or Gar- 
diner, Gallatin, or West Yellowstone 
nk aero : ete 


movements that make 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples et 
the world in order to secure the cause of internatio 
peace and justice, 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel ser) 

and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to a's 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
<Q; forests and our wild animal 
$ =z the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 


and bird life; to assist 


travel safe and attractive; and 


(Mont.), entrances, with departure via 
the same or any other of these four park 


gateways. Visitors buying package trips_ 


that include entrance or departure 
through the Red Lodge (Mont.), Victor 
(Idaho), or Moran (Wyo.), gateways will 
pay slightly higher rates based on the 
longer transportation hauls. 

The package trip will be available from 
June 20 to September 9, inclusive, with 
the last exit date September 11. Yellow- 
stone National Park, however, is open to 
the public throughout the year. 


TWO-WEEK VACATIONS 
IN EUROPE 


The gateway to Europe is now open 
for the two- and three-week vacationer, 
Louis Kelly, head of the air transport 
division of the American Express Com- 
pany, said recently after returning from 
an air survey of the continent. 

“T took the yardstick and did it myself, 
covering ten countries in five weeks,” Mr. 
Kelly said. “Of course I could have com- 
pleted a regular sightseeing tour, in half 
the time, but I held a number of confer- 
ences with air transportation and resort 
specialists in each country. 

“T flew the Atlantic both ways in Con- 
stellations, one of the finest of aircraft, 
and up and down the continent mostly 
in DC3’s, the old reliables. ’'m sorry I 
didn’t get to fly all European lines, but 
I did fly with the Swedes, Norwegians, 
Danes, Dutch, Swiss and Spanish. Mod- 
ern American planes between airports 
and cities go everywhere I went.” 


Mr. Kelly said that in general he found 
European travel people enthusiastically 
planning for summer tourists. Advance 
bookings of accommodations will be par- 
ticularly important in the principal 
cities, and resort areas will draw most 
of the tourists with more than a few days 
to spare. No major city of western Europe 
is more than two hours by air from Paris, 
he pointed out, so a tourist will have 
plenty of mobility on the continent. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
European travel this summer, he added, 
will be the side-trips to World War II 
shrines. Motor coach excursions out of 
Brussels to Bastogne, and from Paris to 
the Normandy beach-heads and _ the 
Falaise Gap, already have been arranged, 
as well as various trips to American ceme- 
teries. 

“A gateway to Europe which ranks 
with Paris and London is Lisbon, where 
fourteen airlines cross in linking Europe 
and Africa to North and South America,” 
Mr. Kelly said. “Iberia Airlines service 
from there to Madrid is excellent, as is 
the new Iberia four hour run in DC4’s 
from Madrid straight across the Mediter- 
ranean to Rome, a big improvement over 
the longer pre-war flight via Marseilles.” 


VERY one of these Chessie 

Travel Package Tours is care- 
fully planned for individual vaca- 
tionists—ideal for you and your 
family. Youleaveany date that fits 
your plans. Trips vary in length — 
from 4 days up to 2 weeks—and 
take in sites and resorts that rate 
first for beauty and first for his- 
toric interest in America. 

All details and arrangements 
have been worked out for you, in 
advance, by Chesapeake & Ohio 
travel experts. You receive a 
Passport of Coupons that you 
use like cash to cover all your 
rail and steamer tickets, hotel 
reservations, meals en route, 
sightseeing and entertainment. 
Everything has been provided 
for in the Chessie Travel Package 
Tour you select. 


13 THRILLING TRIPS 
TO CHOOSE FROM— 
Here are 3 of them! 


Four day tour to his- 

toric Charlottesville, 

A. home town of Thomas 

Jefferson. A wonderful motor trip 

over gorgeous Skyline Drive, anda 

night and day in the Nation’s Capi- 

tal. Sight-seeing includes Monti- 

cello, University of Virginia, White 

House, Capitol, Mount Vernon 
and many other famous places. 


4 ington, . 
New York and Atlan- 

tic City. An unbeat- 

able trip! See the 
wonders of the Capital, 
Mount Vernon, Alexan- 

dria. In New York a 
tour of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, a yacht cruise around 
Manhattan. Night and day at 
exciting Atlantic City. 


Seven days to Colonial 

Virginia and Washing- 

“ ton, with steamship 
cruise up Chesapeake Bay and 


Potomac River. See historic Rich- | 


mond, old Williamsburg; swim, 
golf and relax for a night and day 
at Old Point Comfort. A day’s 
visit in Alexandria, Mount 
Vernon, and Washington, D. C. 

You simply can’t picture the 
fun on these colorful Chessie 
Travel Package Tours. Enjoy a 
never-to-be-forgotten vacation! 
And bring the family! 


SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT TODAY! 
Or consult your C&O Passenger 


Representative or Ticket Agent. 
They’1] arrange all details for you. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


MAIL THIS COUPON — and receiye free illustrated literature 
showing you all 13 Chessie Travel Package Tours for individual travelers. 
The ideal answer to your vacation, this summer. 


Bureau of Tours, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Richmond, Virginia 


_ Gentlemen: Please send me at no cost literature outlining the 13 


Chessie Travel Package Tours. 


CHURCHILL—CROSSROADS OF ARCTIC TRAFFIC 
(Continued from page 17) A 


promontory is a mixture of the very 
old and the very new. | 

There the white whales play in the 
river mouth as they did when the 
first whaling station was established 
in 1689. Today they are fair game 
for trapper or tourist. 

Ocean-going freighters berth at the 
long wharf, while great spouts of the 
elevator pour their wealth of golden 
grain into the holds, grain destined 
for hungry Europe, closer by a thou- 
sand miles to Churchill than to New 
York. Yet just across the river are 
the iron ringbolts anchored in the 
granite by early explorers. 


Meteorological and radio stations, 


and an amazing new airport manifest 
the latest of today’s scientific inven- 
tions, all within sight of the gray 
stone walls of Fort Prince of Wales 
and its rusting cannon. 

That gallant veteran of the Arctic 
seas, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
ship, Nascopie, may make port while 


you are there, on its annual call to~ 
the far-flung fur-trading posts. Vis-_ 


itors from the Nascopie join you at 
“The Ball,” arranged by local resi- 
dents. The railway  freight-shed, 
swept and garnished for the occasion, 
houses the gayest event of the year 
in the northern seaport. Hardy trap- 
pers, prospectors, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police in scarlet dress- 
tunics, Indians and visiting Eskimos, 
soldiers from the Army post, and 
sailors from any ships in harbor form 
an overwhelming stagline. 

You may come rolling home to 
your hotel-on-wheels at sunrise, and 
still find it a very respectable hour. 
Churchill, fifty-nine degrees north, is 
almost in the land of the midnight 
sun. Dawn may be in the sky while 
the rosy glow of sunset lingers in the 
west. But even so, you won't miss 
the pageant of the north, the Aurora 
Borealis. Nowhere are the northern 
lights more brilliant and more fre- 
quent than around the sixtieth paral- 
lel. 

What is there to see at Churchill? 

You may prowl around the wide 
sandy beaches where the surf of the 
great bay thunders, flinging up orange 
starfish. If you’re very hardy, you 
may brave a dash into the cold salt 
water, but you'll skitter right out 
again! Naturalists find a surprising 
variety of bird life, from wheeling 
gulls to dainty horned larks and long- 
spurred lapwings. To say nothing of 
a bewildering array of strange Arctic 
flora. 

Then there’s the radio station, the 
Mounted Police barracks, the harbor 
and grain elevator, and the ‘splendid 
air base built by the United States 
Army Corps of Engineers. There’s 
the Hudson’s Bay Company store, 
with its northern wares, the Mission 
with its altar mural of Indians and 
sled-dogs, the crumbling remnants of 
the old battery on the point. 

Sturdy tugs carry the excursion- 
ists across the tidal flats of the 
Churchill River to the ruins of old 
Fort Prince of Wales, built by the 


Hudson’s Bay Company on Eskimo | 


Point. Its cannon never fired a war- 
like shot, and it has scant mention in 
the annals of Canadian history. 
Thirty-eight years it was in building, 
and it was lost in an hour. 
America had a far-reaching hand 


in it all. The revolting colonies had 


signed a treaty with France, and in J 
1782 Admiral La Perouse was com- | 
missioned to do what damage he | 
could to British interests in Hud- jj) 
son Bay. He did well enough, at, 
that. 

The Admiral came sailing up into | 
the narrow mouth of the Churchill 


River with three war vessels, landed }}) 


his four hundred men, and demanded | 
a surrender of the fort. He was. 
greatly taken aback when a white | 
tablecloth fluttered over the parapets. | 
And not a shot fired! Governor | 
Hearne and his tiny garrison had de- >}} 
cided that prudence was the better | 
part of valor. The French sacked — 
and burned the buildings, and tried — 
without much success to blow up the | 
walls and the forty-five-foot ram- } 
parts. Then they sailed away to fur- | 
ther conquests. 4 

The fort was never reoccupied, but |} 
the stonework has been partially re- | 


stored and some of the cannon re- 


mownted in the embrasures. Oc- 

casional cannon balls remain, or hand- 

forged iron spikes. Rubble lies over — 
the flat rocks that pave the court- 

yard. Northern wild-flowers in mat- | 
ted profusion of purple, pink, yellow 
and white in the crevices. Crannies 
in the walls provide nesting-places for | 
birds, and peevish terns wheel and — 
cry over the deserted fort. From 

the ramparts you look out over Hud- | 
son Bay, and it would scarcely sur- | 
prise you if a tall man-o’-war hove 

over the horizon. 

The old fortress resounded to the 
blast of gunpowder in a brief moment 
of glory, when the departing “Oper- 
ation Muskox” held a sunrise cere- 
mony. On a dazzling cold winter © 
morning, the snowmobiles crossed the | 
ice of the river, paused at the old 
stone fort. The cannon boomed. 
Then they went their way into the | 
fastnesses of the north, searching out | 
the secrets of the Arctic. 

Early explorers and men in the 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany wintered their vessels in a tiny 
secluded bay, a mile up the river. 
Sloop Cove is a mere break in the 
western shoreline, formed by smooth — 
rocky ridges. A short stone dyke 
was added to prevent ice-cakes from | 
piling into the cove during spring 
break-up. 

Hawsers, looped 
iron ringbolts, drew the vessels 
ashore, and mored them snugly. To- 
day the rings have another use, less © 
nautical. Aloof Chipewyan Indians 
camping in the lee of the rocks, chain — 
their dogs to the rusty rings. Husky — 
howling, that serenade of the north, 
mingles with the splash of the surf 
and the constant twitter of birds. 

Names chiselled into the rocks in 
antiquated lettering are the sole re- 
minder of those wintering vessels. | 
Names of sloops and their crews, — 
initials and dates, sometimes a car- 
penter’s mark, such as hammer or 
hatchet. One name at least has be- 
come immortal, that of Samuel 
Hearne, the rebellious apprentice who — 
became a gallant explorer, then finally — 
the timid governor of the stone fort. — 

To that bleak harbor one chilly | 
autumn day came a party of plague- 
stricken sea-weary immigrants. This — 
group, the third party of Selkirk 
settlers from Scotland, was hust 

(Continued on page 3. 
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f at Sloop Cove, and left to spend 
@ wretched winter as best they 
uuld. They put in the cold winter 
ere, before starting their long trek 
. the Red River settlements. They 
ere in no mood to leave their auto- 
raphs on the rocks, though more 
ian one left his bones there. 
Crossing the river or exploring 
-ound the harbor docks, you'll notice 
ttle fountains of spray arising here 
id there over the surface of the 
ater. Moby Dick’s babies _ still 
‘uise the bay and up into the river 
jouths. When one comes up _ to 
reathe, like a loud sigh comes the 
whoosh” of its blowing. At a dis- 
ince the milk white mammals might 
2 mistaken for crests of foam, or 
its of floating ice. You'll see many 
f them at close range though and 
lay be even lucky enough to dis- 
over a black baby’ riding the shoul- 
ers of its snowy mother. 

On the falling tide, schools of these 
elugas feed on small fish in the har- 
or mouth, great white blimps cruis- 
1 the subsurface of the water. They 
re actually a species of porpoise, but 
whales” they are called, and will 
smain. They are up to twenty feet 
1 length and may weigh around a 
ym. Hunting white whales is a seri- 
us proposition in the northern port, 
or the blubber makes excellent vittles 
or the huskies. 

It is also a major tourist attraction, 
10ugh a sportsman never wants to 
arry his malodorous trophy home. 
t's not for everyone.’ You've got to 
e rugged to “tough it out.” And 
ou’ve got to be a good shot to get 
our whale. The big ones do some- 
mes get away. 

‘Not more than two passengers go 
long with the harpoonist and his 
ompanion in the frail motor-canoe. 
‘he harpoonist stands braced in the 
ow, directing the search merely by 
movement of the harpoon. ‘There 
he blows!”” A whale is sighted and 
he chase is on. With motor throb- 
ing at fifteen miles an hour, the 
yhale is herded into shallow water 
yhere it cannot dive. 

The canoe maneuvers directly over 
ne quarry. 
arpoon, thrust with powerful sure 


troke into the thick white shoulders. — 


“he canoe jerks wildly across the 
vater, dragged by the wounded whale. 
‘he blue water is ice-cold, and would 
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Down comes the hand-. 


mean sure death if the frenzied whale 
overturns the light canoe, spilling out 
its occupants. But line and float are 
heaved overboard after that first mad 
rush. The float shuttles erratically 
over the surface, while the whale 
thrashes the water into blood and 
foam, 

The whale is wounded, but not 
killed. It’s something really tricky 
to place a shot into head or spine in 
the brief moment when it comes up 
to blow. The shot must be well- 
timed and accurately placed—a real 
test of markmanship in a moving 
canoe and over choppy water. The 
trapper thinks it a disgrace to use 
more than a single shot. But tour- 
ists: aes 

Then home again, with the dead 
whale in tow. 

Whale meat is quite unappetizing 
to finicky palates. But as muktuk 
prepared by soaking in salt water, 
and with the addition of onions and 
spices it becomes quite a dish. Many 
trappers—and their wives—grow very 
fond of it. But most of it goes to 
the dogs. oho 

As the huskies sniff the pungent 
odor of the blubber being carved up 
on the beach, they strain at their 
chains, and their mournful wails and 
yelps set up answering choruses 
throughout the entire village. The 
“nightingales of the Arctic” have not 
long to wait for their meal. .Then 
silence falls, a boon to the ears. In 
the long twilight, the mosquitoes take 
up the tune, whenever the wind drops. 

You are north, no doubt about that. 
But you’ve discovered that the end 
of steel just means the jumping-off 
place for the Eastern Arctic. Trap- 
pers are fanning out to northern trap- 
ping grounds, Apprentices are leay- 
ing for Arctic posts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. fPrcspectors are fly- 
ing north on the next plane. “Main- 
tain the law” is the motto that is 
leading the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police north into the Arctic silences, 
not “Get your man,’ as is frequently 
supposed. 

Churchill is only a small northern 
outpost, but it is a crossroads of traf- 
fic. It will seem large and crowded 
to, those men on their return from 
the great spaces beyond. To them as 
well as to the Eskimos, Churchill will 


be “way down south.” 
; kK Ox 


BIRD BANDING OFF THE COAST OF WALES 
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he outermost country, hitherto inac- 
essible to the average student. For 
, long time public provision has been 
nade in the museums for the study 
ff rare dead creatures, through the 
ollections of stuffed birds, skeletons 
ff animals, pickled fish, pinned in- 
ects, and dried plants... These col- 
ections are certainly useful to the 
tudent, but what added interest in his 
ubject develops from working with 
he living plant and animal! 

“What the future of the Center will 
ie, we cannot yet say, but we are de- 
ermined that, somehow or other, the 
vork will continue. If outbuildings 
yere repaired and properly equipped 
vith field laboratories, library, and 


gists and botanists, but still more in 
the education of students in the field, 
that the Study Center will have. its 
value. But quite certainly it cannot 
be carried on indefinitely by the vol- 
untary work hitherto put into it, 

It was, perhaps, necessary that it 
should-have been started by the ef- 
forts of enthusiastic amateurs, but, if 


_4it is to continue, some finance must 


be guaranted. Field study centers in 
future may well be linked with the 
nature reserves which, it has been de- 
cided, should be set aside both within 
and outside national parks. At least 
our experience has shown how great 
is the demand for the kind of facil- 
ities we have been able to offer. 
Others must determine how far the 


can be developed. 


A ; 
IE UST look at this va- 

y —/4 cation—all wrapped 
dP in a neat package! You 
: get easy-to-use cou- 
pons to cover every- 


thing: Railroad fare, hotels, 
meals (on train and in Washing- 
ton), sight-seeing and entertain- 
ment. All details arranged for 
you in advance. A Chesapeake 
and Ohio escort relieves you of 
all responsibilities. You just up 
and go on an exciting 6-day 
trip to beautiful Washington 
and the wonders of New York! 


HIGHLIGHTS OF YOUR TRIP 


A luxurious ride on the C&O 
in a reclining Reserved-Coach- 
Seat, with splendid meals on 
train. In Washington, a fine 
hotel room with bath and all 
meals. Visits to the nation’s 
most famous buildings — the 
White House, the Capitol, 
Washington Monument and all 
the other historic sites you’ve 
been longing to see since child- 


Leave on any of the following Saturdays: 


JULY 12, 26 + AUGUST 9, 23, 30° 
SEPTEMBER 13 


(from Cincinnati, Louisville and other mid-west points) 


—————— 


im 


hood. In New York, 
a fine hotel room. 
A yacht cruise 
around Manhattan. A tour of 
Rockefeller Center and dinner 
and floor show at Leon & 
Eddie’s famous night club. 
Back home Thursday morning 
of the 6th day. 


PLUS ...3 Optional Side-Trips! 


When you finish your sight- 
seeing of New York on Wednes- 
day—you can extend your va- 
cation 1 to 3 more days and go 
on to Atlantic City, Colonial 


‘Virginia or Boston. And for so 


little extra cost! Your travel 
Agent or C&O Passenger Rep- 
resentative or Ticket Agent will 
give you complete details. 


ACT TODAY! 


See Your Travel Agent or C&O 
Travel Expert and arrange a 
tour to fit your vacation 
schedule! 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
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TRAVEL IN 


Restful 
Relaxing 


COMFORT 


Thousands of peo- y 
ple who travel bef 
bus, train or aut 
have diseovered that NEK-EEZ provides a 
truly comfortable way to sleep or rest in a 
sitting position. Unusual design gives restful 
support to back, neck or shoulders when lying 
down or reclining. Relieves weary neck and 
back muscles, Folds or twists to any position. 
Not an Inflated pillow. 

Attractive, washable, removable cover, Write 
for Free Folder. 


THOMPSON'S NEK-EEZ COMPANY 
5422 Neosho Dept. T St. Louis 9, Mo. 


Accepted for advertising in publications of 
American. Medical Association. 


tlue to travel motion, 


RELIEVED 
with the aid of 


GS CHERS/ LEN 


aids in quieting wees 
the nervous system : 


THE WORLD OVER 


Che Wayhury Inn 
East Middlebury, Vermont 
June 16 to October 20 


Famous from Coast to Coast 


” GRESTMONT INN 


FOR A ZESTFUL VACATION 


The whole family will find gracious 


living, congenial guests at hospitable 
Crestmont Inn. Days are pleasingly 


warm, nights cool. Easy to reach, 
plenty to do. Best of food, and 
no mosquitoes! Everything for a 
restful, zestful vacation. 

2200 foot altitude ° Swimming ° 
Tennis * Golf * Lawn games ° 


pointment. 


Hiking * Game room * Concert 
music °* Playground with kinder- 
gartner * View of 12 counties. 


‘ OPENS JUNE 13 


Guests return year after year. Make 
eatly reservations to avoid disap- 
Booklet. 


The CRESTMONT INN, Inc., Eagles Mere, i 


William Woods 


W. T. Dickerson 


RECREATING THE CAPITAL OF VENEZUELA 
a (Continued from page 11) 


old Hacienda Ybarra. Facilities for 
all of the five thousands students will 
be provided on a single campus simi- 
lar to those of North American uni- 
versities; the development will in- 
clude a medical center, the arts and 
engineering schools, 
sports stadium, and housing facilities 
for faculty and student body. A park- 
way following the Guaire River is 
now under construction to link the 
university and the nearby residential 
districts with the downtown section. 

On the slopes of Mount Avila over- 
looking the city we can see the luxuri- 
ous hotel of the same name. Serene 
and clean—modern in every detail—it 
looks down on a rapidly changing 
world. The Avila is no El Silencio 
for it houses only the most prosperous 
guests—some Venezuelans and many 
North Americans. The Avila stands 


.just above the attractive Urbanizacion 


San Bernardino, which—like many 
other modern residential districts that 
extend toward the east of Caracas— 
was not very long ago a_ large 
hacienda. Our drive would take us 
out to other former sugarcane fields— 
nine major haciendas that once 
covered the green valleys and the sur- 
rounding mountains. These are now 
subdivided into the luxurious resi- 
dential communities like La Florida, 
the Country Club, Altamira and 
others, that rival Beverly Hills and 
other sections of Southern California. 
We, could drive to El Paraiso, the 
old subdivision that marked the 
changing Caracas of forty years ago. 
We could visit La Vega, the one re- 
maining hacienda with its typical old 
Spanish colonial mansion of some 
eighty rooms and its hundreds of 
varieties of orchids. 

Our tour through Caracas would in- 
deed show us many fine and commend- 
able projects yet we would also see 
evidence of many other needs yet to 
be filled. The question remains: will 
the building boom, the~new  sub- 
divisons, the university, the parkways 
and the new boulevards meet all the 
needs of the new Caracas? Are these 
prospects worthy of the Venezuelans’ 
capacity for building anew? The 
originality, vision and imagination 
they have shown :n building El 
Silencia alone is indicative of what 
they can do eventually in building the 
new Caracas. 

However, in spite of the enormous 
effort in slum clearance with the con- 
struction of El Silencio, the Venezue- 
lans realize the pressing housing need 
that remains for the thousands of low 


recreation and ' 


—country. 


income workers who live in-shacks ; 
the quebradas and on the cerros. ‘Tl 
studies of the Banco Obrero show thi 
some 40,000 people live in thos 
areas while an _ additional 20,06 
Caraquefios are crammed into fii 
casas de vecindad, the tenemeni 
sprinkled about the older portions ¢ 
the city. In other words about oni) 
fifth of the people of the capital are | 
need of re-housing. | 
To~meet these needs the gove 
ment plans the construction of m 
workers’ housing within the econom|} 
reach of the low income groups. Bt} 


they realize their own financial limit}, 
tions and the danger of concentratin) 


a housing program in the capital, tht 
attracting more workers in additio| 
to those who have already come froi 
smaller towns in search of work — 


the building boom. To this end the] 


are spreading the program to bu 
forty thousand houses in a decat 
throughout some fifteen cities in th 
Along with this housit 
program they have established a 
Department of Urbanism to plan 
regional development of all urbi 
centers. k a 
The Venezuelans realize that 
new Caracas that is being built 
at best be an incomplete Caraca 
Nevertheless it will be worth seein 
for its new boulevards, moder 
buildings, the university, schools an 


residences. However, many of thé nat 


row streets will remain with moi | 
| 


traffic than before, offering fewer fa 
cilities for parking. The slums 
still be found in the quebradas and « 
the cerros though these will be 
minished and new industrial ¢ 
munities will have been establishe 
The center of the city will offer 
office buildings and comforable hotel 
but the land will be densely cover 
and some of the old plazas will | 
overshadowed by towering structure 
These are some of the consider 
tions we must bear in mind when 1 
visit the new Caracas and witness | 
the one hand the tremendous uf; 
to mature while on the other hand # 
realistic cognizance that anothi 


| 


generation is needed before Venezuelé}|| 
can expect to solve all of her urbap 


problems. 
the new city: open, spacious, full 


The new Caracas—trulj)) 


light, sun, air and space and equippet 1 


for modern living for all of its i 
habitans—is yet to be built, This 


who have begun their task with 
construction of El! Silencio. 
* & & 


the goal of progressive Caraquefios| 
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ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


Enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 

The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons’ profusely illustrated, arranged 
and simplified from a vast mass of ma- 
terial assembled through years of re- 
search. 


By study in your own home, you will 
learn the various phases of color har- 


mony, design, arrangement, textiles, light- 


ing, period pad modern styles. 


Learn to Gate lovely rooms to reflect 
your personality and taste. Know his- 
torical styles, present day modifications. 


oe fabrics and accessories. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 


-’ who is a trained interior decorator. A 


fascinating vocation! 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today! 
As soon as it reaches us we will send you 
our free booklet describing the course in 
detail. 
ever. ! y 
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- MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


You incur no obligation whatso- 


EST YOUR KNOWLEDGE ... . 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME 


YOU— 
_ SERIOUS QUESTIONS— OU- 


1. Identify each of these chairs as to. 


pas gee CLAYS 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used tdgether in 


the same room? 


4, Select the furnishings and accessories 
to harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create 
a charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


You would not expect to derive the fullest 
enjoyment from a great symphony, or an old 
master, without knowing something of the 
motifs behind the finished work. 


Te appreciate a symphony, you must know 
something about symphonic form, something 
about the composer, his times, his person- 
ality, his technique, his underlying theme. 


To enjoy the full measure of the ‘beauty, 
of a/great work of art, you.must know some- 
thing of the general ‘school that influenced 
the artist, something about the work of his 


contemporaries, something about form, color 


treatment. 


The same is true of furniture. No matter 
how many fine and costly pieces you may ex- 
amine, or own, you can never hope to appre- 
ciate them intelligently until you know some- 
thing of their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge of 
the subject will bring you, a subject which 
is constantly by your side. Wherever you 
turn, there are beautiful interiors offering 
themselves for your enjoyment. The lines of 
a chair, the detail of its carving, the scenes 
its historical background call to your imagi- 


nation, provide a fascination which will — 


never allow you a moment of boredom. 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. It 
enables you to create a beautiful home for 
yourself, to buy wisely, choosing furnishinge 
which will never be “out of style.” And 
should you ever desire it, you will find the 
door open to a delightful career. Here is 
an ideal outlet for your artistic talents, and 


_a fascinating path to financial independence. 


(Al 


FOUNDED 


|APGHANISTANS 
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“RUGS OF 
THE ORIENT 
Copyright in U.S.A. by 


Kent-Costik yan 
Trading Co., Inc. 


* Map Showing Approximate Localities and Typical Designs of Principal Rug Weavi ng Districts 


The KENT-COSTIKYAN Collection contains examples of all of the rugs illustrated in the above _ 
map. It has choice specimens dating back to the ancient Ispahans of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, and also contains many Eighteenth Century pieces, semi-antiques and rugs 
woven in modern times. The sizes vary from small hearth rugs to finely woven Palace Carpets 
over 40 feet long and 20 feet wide. 


A large number of European rugs such as AUBUSSONS, SAVONNERIES, eae and 
NEEDLEPOINTS are also available. 


In our showrooms may be seen as wide a selection of rugs as can be found anywhere in the 
United States. After your inspection we will gladly send to your home on approval any rugs from 
our collection in which you are interested. Seamless plain carpet woven to order. 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


307 EAST 63rd STREET, : NEW -YORK, N.Y.” 


Telephone: Butterfield 8-4831 


